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A NOTABLE controversy is now being 
waged between two parties of Roman Catho- 
lies in the Republic, one composed chiefly 
of ecclesiastics, who recognize allegiance 
to the Court of Rome, and the other in 
great part of loyal American laity, who 
stand by their rights as Americans, and 
who hold to the public schools and American 
institutions. This conflict has much of in- 
terest and instruction for the American peo- 
ple, who are being asked by the Court of 
Rome to substitute for their common school 
the Roman parochial school, which the 
hierarchy finds itself unable to force upon 
the more intelligent members of its own 
communion, even by the thunders of the 
Vatican and spiritual penalties. 

While the American press has been re- 
served on this subject, the Roman Catholic 
sheets have, at times, spoken frankly. The 
Catholic Review (December 23d, 1888), 
speaking of the two parties in their Church, 
asked, in regard to their opponents: ‘‘ Is 
it too harsh to say that such men are trai- 
tors to the Catholic camp?’ Another Ro- 
man journal, the Lake Shore Visttor, re- 
marked that ‘‘ no traitors are to be allowed 
in camp ;”’ and emphasis is given to these 
sharp questions by the recent remark in the 
New York Herald, in a notice of Bishop 
McQuaid’s assault on public schools in the 
Forum, December, 1889, that ‘* the worthy 
bishop had arrayed himself against the vast 
majority of the co-religionists.” They re- 
call also the remark, attributed to the late 
E. C. Corrigan, of Boston, that ‘‘ if a vote 
of the Irish Americans of Massachusetts 
were taken, nine tenths would give the pub- 
lic schools the first place.” 

Archbishop Purcell warned the Ultra- 
montanes in his letter to Bishop Dupanloup, 
and said : ‘‘ Our citizens of Irish national- 
ity will have much difficulty in admitting 
that Pope Adrian IV., who was an English- 
man, was infallible when he gave Ireland to 
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Henry II., of England. Until now,” added 
the archbishop, *‘ we have been permitted 
to say that the Roman Church had nothing 
to do with the transaction, and that it was 
not responsible for all that the Popes have 
done or might do.’’ 

The clear voice of O’Connell is still re- 
membered by his countrymen in America : 
‘*T am sincerely a Catholic, but I am not a 
Papist. I deny the doctrine that the Pope 
has any authority, directly or indirectly, in 
Ireland. We haveall denied that authority 
on oath, and we would die to resist it.””* 

The late Mr. McMasters, of the Free- 
man’s Journal (March 12th, 1887), exposed 
the character of the Roman parochial schools 
in America, where ‘‘ a smattering of the Cat- 
echism is supposed to fit them for the duties 
of life,’? and demanded schools that were 
not ‘‘ apologies, compromises, systemless 
pretences,”’ and proclaimed in words that 
should be heard over the entire continent 
and in Rome itself, ‘‘ Methods that worked 
in the Old World will not work here.”’ 

Father Hecker, in the last book of his 
life, ‘‘ The Church and the Age,”’ point- 
ing to France, Austria, Italy, Spain, Bava- 
ria, Baden, South America, and Brazil, 
where the Roman Catholics, outnumbering 
all other Christians, are controlled and gov- 
erned by hostile minorities, attributed the 
fact to the system of education adopted by 
the Jesuits of ‘‘increased personal de- 
pendence,’”? ‘‘at the expense necessarily 
of those virtues which go to make up the 
strength of Christian manhood.” In this 
fact Father Hecker ‘‘ found the explana- 
tion why fifty millions of Protestants 
have had generally a controlling influence 
for a long period over two hundred mill- 
ions of (Roman) Catholics in directing 
the movements and destinies of nations.”’ 
The historic fact, thus plainly stated and 


* ‘The Select Speeches of O'Connell," edited by his son, 
1882, p. 447. 
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explained, shows the necessity to every citi- 
zen and to the nation at large of moral edu- 
cation in the public schools—a moral edu- 
cation entirely different from that the la- 
mentable effects of which were shown by 
Father Hecker; and the occasion for this 
better education is greater in a republic 
where the character of the nation depends 
absolutely upon ‘‘ the virtues which go to 
make up the strength of Christian man- 
hood.” 

The polic} and example of Papal Europe 
do not afford fitting precedents for America, 
and this seems to be admitted by intelligent 
Roman Catholics the most devoted to their 
Church. Mr. Hugh P. McElrone, an able 
writer in the Jndependent (June 6th, 1889), 
gives a striking picture of the divisions in 
the Roman Catholic missions to America, 
illustrating the same thought by the con- 
fusion, if not disintegration, that results 
from the importation of methods from the 
Old World that will not work here. He 
says: ‘‘ American (Roman) Catholic bish- 
ops, priests, and laymen have been busier 
fighting one another than fighting the com- 
mon enemy ;’” and he adds: ‘‘ The bulk of 
the laity and clergy and the majority of 
bishops nevertheless are beginning to de- 
mand a radical change in the government 
of the Church—a change which shall put it 
more in accordance with American ideas.” 
At present the chief arguments used by the 
hierarchy, both in the conflict with its own 
members and in its contest with the Ameri- 
can people, are that ours isa godless, heathen- 
ish country; that our public schools are 
godless, sectarian, and schvols of vice, and 
that they are forbidden by the form of our 
Constitution to teach morality, and it is 
sometimes urged that the State has no right 
to teach at all. On these pretences they 
demand that the American people, in order 
to secure a higher civilization and a purer 
morality, should at once substitute for the 
ee schools, established by the State, the 

apal parochial schools, in the charge, fre- 
quently, if not usually, of priests and nuns, 
and under the supreme direction of the 
Court of Rome; or else that, in violation of 
State constitutions, they should share with 
the parochial schools the moneys sacredly 
devoted to the public schools. But their 
ablest representatives in America, from 
Bishop Carroll, of Carrolton, down to Dr. 
Brownson and that learned and accomplished 
jurist, Chief Justice Charles P. Daly, might 
have prevented their falling into such an 
error as that of denouncing the Republic 
as godless, and its education as heathenish, 
when the Republic and its schools have 





produced a civilization which Dr. Brownson 
declared ‘*‘ comes nearer to the realization 
of the Catholic ideal than any which had 
heretofore developed and actualized ;’’ that 
it is, in fact, ‘‘ the farthest point in advance 
as yet reached by any age or nation.’’* 

It may, perhaps, seem to some Americans 
that it is an insult to the intelligence of the 
nation to regard as worthy of answer the 
insinuation that ours is ‘* a godless nation”’ 
with a ‘‘ heathenish school ;”’ but if an in- 
telligent devotion to our common-school 
system is achief characteristic of the Ameri- 
can people, another is their readiness to 
accord a fair and courteous hearing to all 
charges against the management of their 
institutions, involving the slightest viola- 
tion of their original intent and the public 
interest. ™ 

In the present case the charge comes 
from the Roman hierarchy, with whose 
widely organized and relentless hostility to 
American schools and American principles 
our people, whatever their past credulity or 
indifference, are fast becoming familiar, and 
whose attempt to force the intelligent and 
patriotic laity of their communion by threats 
of spiritual penalties, to deprive their chil- 
dren of the exceptional advantages of the 
public school, calls for whatever legislative 
or judicial action may be required to main- 
tain the supremacy of the State and the 
rights of its citizens. 

Their assault emphasizes the importance 
of letting the Roman Catholic laity know 
that they are furnished by their own an- 
thorities, with a logical and conclusive 
answer to every objection against public 
schools that has been invented; that the 
American people are ready to combine in 
the common school every practical excel- 
lence, to free it from every denominational 
feature, to mark it by the highest and 
purest morality, and so to commend it to 
the adoption of all intelligent Roman Catho- 
lics as one to which, by the showing of 
their own highest authorities, they can con- 
sistently and most advantageously continue 
to send their children, with benefit to their 
intellectual, moral, and social advance- 
ment. 

That some of them should be for the mo- 
ment puzzled by the ecclesiastical charges 
against the public schools is quite possible. 
Some idea may be formed of the extent and 
system of this organized assault on Ameri- 
can education from a_ book entitled 
** Judges of Faith and Godless Schools,” 
addressed to (Roman) Catholic parents by 





* “Catholic Schools and Education’’—a paper of great 
ability in Brownson’s Quarterly Review, January, 1862, p. 77. 
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the Rev. Thomas J. Jenkins.* Mr. Jen- 
kins, in his preface, says that the book con- 
tains the rulings against the schools of two 
hundred and fifty judges of the faith. 
Among them are seventeen plenary and 
provincial councils, two Popes, two sacred 
congregations, of some twenty cardinals, 
who, with thirty-three archbishops, make 
forty primates and metropolitans, about 
seventy single bishops and archbishops, de- 
ceased or living in the United States. The 
compiler adds, with apparent unconscious- 
ness of the significance of the fact, that 
‘all are from the past half century.” And 
he might have added that the past half cen- 
tury has developed the resolve of those who 
inspire the policy of the Roman Curia, that 
the common school, with its pure and noble 
ethics, free from denominational dogma, 
developing intellectual power and indepen- 
dent thought, and inspiring generous senti- 
ment and manly strength, must be destroyed 
as the guardian of the American ideal and 
the outlying fortress of the American Re- 
public, 

In 1837 Professor 8. F. B. Morse gave an 
extract from a Roman priest, who, writing 
from Rome, said : *‘ You will never under- 
stand the great importance which the Pope 
set upon the conquest of America. He 
knows that Europe escaped from his power, 
and he wishes to indemnify himself with 
the New World.”’ + 

The increased urgency of the present as- 
sault isexplained by Monsignor Bouland, an 
ex-prelate of the Roman Church, who has 
recently left its communion, when he says : 
**'The order has gone forth from the Vati- 
can, and a war upon the public school sys- 
tem has begun. Rome knows that so long 
as the youth of America are educated in our 
public schools, she cannot hope to wrest 
authority from the hands of the State.”’ f 

It might, perhaps, seem sufficient to say, 
in answer to Mr. Jenkins’s two hundred and 
fifty judges of faith, declaring our Republic 
to be godless and our schools heathenish, 
that every intelligent American who is 
familiar with the history of his country, 
finds in its cherished memories the historic 
and practical refutation of such charges. 

But unfortunately too many of our foreign- 
born voters, especially in our great cities, 
have none of those memories to enable them 
to appreciate American institutions or to 
guard them from misrepresentation and 
overthrow. 








* Thomas D. Egan, New York, Roman Catholic Agency, 

+ Document XX. of the Evangelical Alliance, New York, 
ary 30. 

+ The British American Citizen, Boston, July 7, 1888. 
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Loyal American Roman Catholics are 
frank in their admissions and regrets that 
the foreignism which many Roman Catho- 
lics bring with them, and perpetuate in 
their foreign colony, is un-Catholic and an- 
tagonistic to the American idea. Dr. 
Brownson said : * *‘ The Church has here a 
foreign aspect and has no root in the life of 
the nation. The Church brings here for- 
eign manners, tastes, habits, a foreign civili- 
zation, and a foreign faith and worshippers. 

. When the priest refers his people 
to their ancestry, he refers not to our Ameri- 
can ancestry, but to an ancestry of some 
foreign nationality.”’ 

While this fact explains the ignorance 
and the delusions of the children of foreign- 
ers, who have not enjoyed the advantages 
of our common schools, and of newly ar- 
rived emigrants who commence their life in 
America as the blind tools of those who 
would overthrow the common school, which 
is not only the source of the national great- 
ness, but of the greatest blessings to the 
working classes, no such apology can be 
found for the native-born politicians of 
either party who knowingly sacrifice the 
sacred principles and rights they have sworn 
to maintain to gain the support of the pro- 
nounced enemies of American institutions. 
These are the men whose conduct and votes 
in the pending conflict are to be carefully 
noted and remembered, whenever they so- 
licit the votes of Americans, as worthy of 
confidence and support. 

The late learned Dr. Archibald Alexander 
Hodge, in the last article which he wrote, 
alluded to one fact, that looks squarely in 
the direction of an atheistic nation, and 
which shows the extent to which school 
boards superintending the text-books, the 
teachers, the moral and intellectual tone of 
the schools may be tampered with and un- 
dermined, and the possibility of men being 
placed, by political intrigue, in that most 
responsible position, who ignore American 
history and American ideas, and barter for 
votes the most sacred and cherished prin- 
ciples of the American people. ‘To-day, as 
Professor Fisher has reminded us, ‘* our 
legislative bodies, and to some extent our 
courts of law, open their sessions with 
prayer,” ¢ and with that constant and na- 
tional recognition in forty States of an Al- 
mighty Ruler of nations confirming the 
testimony of history to our Christian civili- 
zation, a schovl board of Chicago, after a 
year’s trial, rejected Dr. Guyot’s series of 





* April, 1868. 
+ ** Professor Fisher, in his reply to Cardinal Manning. 
The Forum, April, 1889. 
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geographies, the best in the market, because 
they recognized the existence of a God.* 

Such action by a school board may well 
startle every intelligent and conscientious 
American familiar with the history of his 
country, who finds in its historic mem- 
ories legislative, judicial, and practical ref- 
utation of the charge that we are a godless 
nation, and who now finds to his dismay 
the local success in so prominent a city as 
Chicago, of the foreign conspiracy to expose 
us to the contempt of Christendom as a 
godless nation. 

It should not be difficult, even for our 
facile politicians, to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of such an act as giving local color to 
the charge that the Republic is godless and 
our schools heathenish, when they know 
that on that pretended and, as our judicial 
decisions show, irrational and malicious 
charge, is based the Papal assault upon our 
public schools, as the first essential step 
toward the overthrow of the sovereignty of 
the American people and the subjection of 
American institutions to the control of the 
Roman curia. Our clear-sighted financiers, 
including one so prominent as the late Mr. 
Vanderbilt, are not unconscious of an in- 
creasing sensitiveness on the part of capital 
to the un-American aims and methods of a 
secret foreign faction which places side by 
side with the Stars and Stripes over the New 
York City Hall a foreign flag, emphasizing 
the evils and shame and intense mortification 
of the misgovernmentof our national metrop- 
olis which taxes and plunders without re- 
morse, and which threatens our peaceful 
relations with Great Britain, by the fact, 
stated by Mr. Gladstone, that a large portion 
of the Irish population have carried with 
them to America « fierce resentment and 
inextinguishable aversion to British au- 
thority. 

Our astute statesmen view with increas- 
ing concern an alien party, under the guid- 
ance of the Ultramontanes, whom Dr. John 
Henry Newman, despite his singularly gen- 
tle spirit, denounced as ‘‘ an aggressive and 
insolent faction,’’ disclaiming allegiance to 
any political party, and boasting their abil- 
ity to control even the Presidential elec- 
tions.+ They seek to control the acts of 
each party, to alarm by threats and allure 
by promises, exhibiting contempt for Ameri- 
can institutions, principles, and ideas, which 
seemed to reach a climax when, at a public 
banquet, the representatives of the Court 
of Rome assigned to the President of the 





* * Religion in the Public Schools,” The New Princeton 


Review, January, 1887, p. 25. 
+ Letter of Archbishop Lynch of Toronto to Lord Randolph 
Churchill, New York Churehman, April 2d, 1887. 
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United States, as their guest, a second place, 
as the subordinate of the Roman Court, and 
inferior in dignity to a Canadian cardinal. 
The policy thus boldly indicated at the na- 
tional capital has already produced an effect 
on publie opinion, and our assailants, who 
keenly watch the signs of the times, do not 
hesitate to admit that the ‘‘ heresy of na- 
tionalism’’—devotion to American ideas and 
institutions is with them a heresy and a 
crime, ‘‘is slowly but surely invading the 
nation.” 

Such an act as that of the school board 
of Chicago, in rejecting an approved geog- 
raphy because it recognized the existence 
of a God, would be startling had it occurred 
in any other part of the country. Start- 
ling, as suggesting that an American school 
board of our Christian land was prepared, 
under foreign guidance, to ignore the God 
whom our Constitution and laws so reverent- 
ly acknowledge, and to rival the atheism of 
Paris, where it was declared that death was 
an eternal sleep, and where the Bible was 
trailed at the tail of an ass or burned in the 
street, to show their contempt and fear and 
hatred of the Word of God. If the defeat 
of the Jesuit policy by the Bible could at 
all excuse their treatment of the Book, they 
might suggest the thought that the Bible 
has barred the Jesuit effort at dominion in 
America. As an observant writer says, 


*** Rome sought to make America Spanish. 


The English Bible and the public schools 
have made it American.” But the act of 
the Chicago school board seems still more 
startling from its occurrence in a part of 
the northwestern territory whose never-to- 
be-forgotten ordinance of 1787 might alone 
rebuke these foreign critics, and forbid so 
gross an insult to that immortal ordi- 
nance. 

The third article declared: ‘‘ Religion, 
morality, and knowledge being needful to 
good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.” But that act 
does not stand alone in American. history. 

Not simply the constitutions and laws of 
the Colonial period, but the papers of the 
Continental Congresses and the utterances 
of the statesmen of the Revolution reflected 
the spirit and truths of Christianity, which 
was recognized as the religion of the people. 
Washington said: ‘‘ I am sure there never 
was a people who had more reason to ac- 
knowledge a divine interposition in their 
affairs than those of the United States.” 

Here is a recognition of the truth as stated 
by Bunsen, that ‘‘ the philosopher who will 
understand and interpret history must be- 
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lieve that God, not accident, governs the 
world.” 

‘‘Our fathers,’’ said Daniel Webster, 
‘‘had that religious sentiment that trusts 
in Providence.” 

In June, 1792, Gouverneur Morris wrote 
toa nobleman of France: ‘‘ I believe that 
religion is the only solid basis of morals, 
and that morals are the only possible sup- 
port of governments.” * 

Similar sentiments abound in the writings 
of the great men of the day, such as Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, Benjamin Rush, 
Fisher Ames, Robert Morris, Elias Boudi- 
not, Richard Henry Lee, James Madison, 
Oliver Ellsworth, William Livingston, Jona- 
than ‘Trumbull, Alexander Hamilton, and 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Daniel Webster, speaking for a later gen- 
eration, said before the New York Historic 
Society: ‘‘ If we and our posterity shall be 
true to the Christian religion ‘ 
we may have the highest hopes of the fu- 
ture fortunes of our country. . . . It 
will have no decline and fall. It will go on 
prospering and to prosper. But if we and 
our posterity reject religious instruction 
and morality, no man can tell how suddenly 
a catastrophe may overwhelm us that shall 
bury all our glory in profound obscurity.” 

Those interested in learning the extent 
to which the stamp of Christianity marked 
the writings of our great statesmen and the 
State papers of our country during the Co- 


lonial, Revolutionary. and Constitutional 
periods, may consult with advantage Mr. 


Morris’s ‘‘ Christian Life and Character of 
the Civil Institutions of the United States 
Developed in the Official and Historic An- 
nals of the Republic.” ¢ 

But the Jesuit charge that our nation is 
godless and our laws heathenish is also 
refuted and disposed of by the long course 
of decisions from our highest courts of law, 
embodied in the words of learned judges of 
world-wide reputation. 

Of our common law Judge Story said : 
‘‘There never has been a period in which 
the common law did not recognize Christi- 
anity as lying at its foundation. It repudi- 
ates every act done in violation of its duties 
of perfect obligation. It pronounces illegal 
every contract “offensive to its morals. ae 

The Supreme Court of New York, by the 
voice of Chief Justice Kent, declared that 
the people of the State, in common with 








* B. A. Morris’ “ Christian Life and Character of the Civil 
— of the United States,”’ p. 139. 
+ By B. A. Morris, Philadelphia, George W. Childs, 1864. 
¢ Story*s “Miscellaneous Writings,” pp. B17, 544, 535. Quoted 
by Chief Justice Sheain ‘ The Nature and Form of the Amer- 
ican Government founded in the Christian Religion.”’ Boston, 
1883, pp. 60, 61. The People vs. Ruggles, 8 Johnson, RB. 225. 
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the people of the country, profess the gen- 
eral doctrine of Christianity as the rule of 
their faith and practice. 

That eminent legal authority, the Hon. 
William Allen Butler, in his recent learned 
paper on ‘‘ Religion in the Schools,”’ * after 
referring to the State decisions and the de- 
bate in the New York Constitutional Con- 
vention, holds that ‘‘in the light of these 
authorities and these judicial constructions 
of the Constitution, it must be assumed 
that Christianity is, and until abolished by 
a constitutional amendment will continue 
in this State to be a part of the law of the 
land.” 

Judge Story again said, in delivering the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in speaking of the qualified sense in 
which Christianity was a part of the com- 
mon law, that ‘‘ its divine origin and birth 
are admitted.” + And Webster, in a tribute 
to the historic truth that deserves to be in- 
corporated in every American school book, 
said : 

‘* There is nothing that we look for with 
more certainty than the general principle 
that Christianity is the law of the land.”’ 

Such being the character of our people 
and of their institutions, it was naturally 
reflected in our common school. 

Bancroft says: ‘‘ Every child that was 
born into the world was lifted from the 
earth by the genius of his country, and in 
the schools of the land received as its birth- 
right a pledge of the public care for its 
morals and its mind. 

‘he charge that the common-school edu- 
cation is sectarian, excepting so far as de- 
nominational teaching may have been sur- 
reptitiously and unconstitutionally intro- 
duced in particular localities, through the 
corruption or indifference of party manage- 
ment, is answered by the clear language of 
the State Constitution. That of New 
York, for instance, provides that ‘‘ the free 
exercise and enjoyment of religious profes- 
sion and worship, without distinction or 
preference, shall forever be allowed in this 
State to all mankind.” 

Under that guarantee, while the State 
can teach the morals of Christianity, it can- 
not blend with them denominational teach- 
ings. The constitutional rule excludes 
alike the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England, the Westminster Catechism, 
the Roman Syllabus, the Canon Law, the 
Baptist doctrines of immersion and close 
communion, the Hebrew ceremonial law, 
the varying dogmas of so-called religions or 





* The New York Observer, December 4, 1890. 
+ Vidal vs. Girard’ s Executors. 
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agnostic schools, and the teachings of the 
Mormon Bible. Citizens belonging to these 
denominations who accept for their chil- 
dren the common schools do not thereby 
surrender their religious tenets nor admit 
that their children should not be taught 
them out of school. They admit simply 
that denominational dogma cannot and 
ought not to be taught by the State, at the 
expense of the State, or in the public 
schools, and they hold that they may be 
taught by the parents, the Church, and the 
Sunday-school. They know, to quote the 
language of Dr. Brownson’s Review, that 
**the fundamental constitution of. the 
American State leaves religion to the vol- 
untary principle, and with us the State can 
lawfully impose no tax for the direct or in- 
direct support of any religion, whether 
Catholic or Protestant.” The rule is broad 
and equal ; it excludes alike all teaching of 
denominational belief, religious or irrelig- 
ious, which can interfere with liberty of 
conscience and freedom of worship. 

Having seen what cannot be taught in 
the American common schools, on the 
ground of the denominalism and interfer- 
ence with liberty of conscience, let us see 
what can be taught in the way of morals, 
and why it can be taught, and the grounds on 
which men of different faiths—Christians, 
Roman Catholics, Jewish, and others—agree 
in approving such moral teaching, and mark 
how completely historic facts and the con- 
current approval of these denominations, in 
regard to the right and duty of the State as 
regards education, refute the charge that 
the American system ‘‘ is a system of schools 
thoroughly godless in name and in law.’’ * 

The American public school system, so 
early founded and carefully cherished by 
our fathers, was based upon a clear convic- 
tion that in a land of popular institutions 
and civil and religious freedom universal 
education is an absolute necessity, an essen- 
tial condition of private happiness and of 
public safety. The public school is not a 
matter of charity, as some foreigners with 
ideas borrowed from alien and differing 
civilizations have sapposed, and as Bishop 
B. J. McQuaid erroneously assumed, but it 
is, as Daniel Webster said, ‘‘a wise and 
liberal system of police by which the prop- 
erty and life and peace of society are se- 
cured ;” and from this system, based upon 
an entire separation of Church and State, 
and upon liberty of conscience to all—a sys- 
tem demanding and inspiring harmony and 
good-will, the teaching of religious dogma 





* The Forum, December 1889, “ Religious Teaching in 
School,”’ 379, by Bishop McQuaid. 
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was banished, on the ground that it would 
be an usurpation by the State of power for- 
bidden, an infringement by the State of 

rights guaranteed, and a violation of the 
Constitution that would disturb the har- 
mony and embitter the politics of the peo- 
le. 

At one time it was rather fiercely con- 
tended by some Ultramontanes, and the 
Catholic Review declared, in 1871, in a 
5 4 on ** Unification and Education,” 
** We deny, of course, as Roman Catholics, 
the right of the civil government to edu- 
cate, for education is a function of the 
spiritual society as much as preaching.”’ 

Possibly some members of that persuasion 
still hold that the State has no right to 
teach, but the Roman Catholic laity who 
hold to the public schools know that the 
highest dignitaries of the Church have 
openly, and with the highest authority, de- 
fined and vindicated the sovereign right and 
duty of the State to establish public schools, 
and to give in these schools the moral train- 
ing demanded by the relation of the citizen 
toward the State and toward society. 

Take, for instance, the dictionary by 
William E. Addis and Thomas Arnold, both 
Fellows of the Royal University of Ireland, 
a work whose supreme authority is shown 
by the imprimatur of Cardinal Manning 
and the approbation of Cardinal Newman. 
After stating that the main object of so- 
ciety ‘‘is to secure the permanence and 
temporal welfare . . . of the society 
itself, and of each member of the society,” 
it says : 

“The organized power in society—in 
other words, the State—may reasonably re- 
quire that all its citizens should early receive 
that mental and moral training which 
may dispose them to restrain anti-social 
passions, to obey the laws, and by industry 
to promote the public and their own wel- 
fare. Whatever control over the machinery 
of education may be necessary to secure the 
attainment of this end, that control the 
State may reasonably pretend to.” 

Cardinal Manning at a later date, in De- 
cember, 1882, in a passage quoted in the 
Nineteenth Century for March, 1883, after 
remarking that ‘‘ putting away all ecclesi- 
astical questions, it cannot be denied that 
the State is justified in providing for the 
education of its people,” added : ‘*‘ It has a 
right to protect itself from the dangers 
arising from ignorance and vice, which 
breed crime and turpitude. It has also a 
right to protect children from the neglect 
and sins of parents, and so guard their right 
to receive an education which shall fit them 
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for human society and for civil life. If 
the civil power has these rights and duties 
toward the people, it has the corresponding 
right and power to levy upon the people 
such taxes or rates as are necessary for the 
due and full discharge of such duties.” 

Archbishop Ireland, in his notable speech 
on the public school, spoke with similar dis- 
tinctness of the right of the State and the 
reason for its exercise. He said : 

‘*'The right of the State school to exist 
I consider is a matter beyond the stage of 
discussion. I most fully concede it. To 
the child must be imparted instruction in 
no mean degree, that the man may earn for 
himself an honest competence and acquit 
himself of the duties which society exacts 
from himself, for the duties which society 
exacts from time to time for his own pros- 
verity and life. The State’s place 
in the function of rastruction is loco paren- 
tis.” 

But in one point the power of the State 
to educate has a narrower limit than that 
of the parent ; for the parent can teach de- 
nominational doctrines, while the State can 
teach only ‘*‘ fundamental and universal 
morals”—*‘ those facts and principles in 
which all Christians are substantially 
agreed.” It may not be improper to note 
the character of the morality taught in our 
schools, conformably to constitutional prin- 
ciples and its fitness to train the pupils for 
human society and civil life. Take, for in- 
stance, the ancient statute of Massachusetts, 
which seems to contain nothing from which 
Baptists, Methodists, Hebrews, Episcopa- 
lians, Romanists, or Presbyterians need re- 
coil—nothing for which a reasonable tax- 
payer should object to pay : 

‘**It should be the duty,’’ so it ordered, 
‘* of the president, professors, and tutors at 
the university at Cambridge, and of the 
several colleges, of all the preceptors and 
teachers of academies, and of all other in- 
structors of youth, to exert their best en- 
deavors to impress upon the minds of chil- 
dren and youth committed to their care and 
instruction the principles of piety and jus- 
tice, and a sacred regard to truth ; love of 
their country, humanity, and universal be- 
nevolence ; sobriety, industry, and frugality ; 
chastity, moderation, and temperance, and 
those other virtues which are the ornament 
of human society and the basis upon which 
a republican constitution is founded ; and 
it shall be the duty of such instructors to 
endeavor to lead their pupils, as their ages 
and capacity shall admit, into a clear under- 
standing of the tendency of the above men- 
tioned virtues, to preserve and perfect a re- 
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publican constitution and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty, as well as to promote their 
future happiness, and also to point out to 
them the evil tendency of the opposite 
vices.”” 

To these may be added, as suggested by 
Mr. Washington Gladden,* as among the 
duties to be diligently impressed upon the 
conscience of children in schools, ‘‘ the 
great duties of self-control, the duty of 
temperance in the indulgence of all appe- 
tites, of restraining the passions, of ruling 
the spirits; the social duties of honesty, 
and justice, and fidelity to trusts, and cour- 
age, and honor, and magnanimity, and 
neighborly kindness, and toleration, and 
sympathy, and charity ; the sacred obliga- 
tions of citizenship,’’ with truths recognized 
alike by Christians, Hebrews, and the higher 
class of agnostics, and tending to help and 
not to hinder whatever proper religious in- 
struction may be given by the family or the 
Church apart from that given by the State. 

Thus the right of the State to give the 
mental and moral training to fit children 
for the duties of society and of civil life, 
authoritatively announced as that of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, accords with the 
American constitutional principle, as de- 
clared by Webster when he said: ‘“‘ The 
power over education is one of the powers 
belonging essentially to the government ; 
it is one of the powers the exercise of which 
is indispensable to the preservation of so- 
ciety with integrity and healthy action ; it is 
the duty of self-protection.” On this point 
Cardinal Manning, his eminent associate, 
Cardinal Newman, and the learned editors 
of the Roman Catholic Dictionary, speaking 
by authority for the Roman curia, are in 
perfect accord with the great and good men 
of the world, however widely they may dif- 
fer on other points, for they hold that the 
State is bound to see that its children are 
instructed in those pure principles of moral- 
ity which are universally recognized. ‘* It 
is agreed on all sides,” says the philosophic 
Laveleye, ‘‘ that the power of the nations 
depends on their morality. Everywhere is 
found the maxim, which is almost become 
an axiom of political science, that where 
morals are corrupted the State is lost.” 
New interest was given to this question by the 
introduction, in 1891, into the New York 
Senate, by Senator Emerson, of a bill said 
to have been furnished to the senator by 
Colonel George Bliss, to have been approved 
by his grace Archbishop Corrigan, and to be 
intended to introduce the Roman Catholic 
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worship in all State institutions—a measure 
that would require for its proper adoption a 
radical change in the Constitution. 

A former bill with a Jesuitical title, ‘* To 
Secure Freedom of Worship,” was promoted 
by the Roman Catholic Union, which an- 
nounced that it had ‘‘ two spiritual advisers 
—one A JESUIT.” The feeling in regard to 
it on the part of some Roman Catholic lay- 
men was shown by two articles in the New 
York Herald (August 22d), protesting 
against the Freedom of Worship bill be- 
ing “‘dragged into the national political 
contest.’’ The Corrigan bill, whether adopt- 
ed or defeated, as indicating plainly the po- 
litical policy of the Court of Rome is cal- 
culated to arouse the American spirit and 
give a new impulse to the ‘‘ nationalism”’ 
which the Ultramontanes denounce as a 
heresy which is slowly but surely invading 
the nation. 

No. 2 W. Thirty-sixth St., N. Y. City. 


THE RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND 
STATE. 
BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOI. 
From The Fortnightly Review (London), April, 1891. 


Faitu, Religion, is the hidden meaning 
of the life with which we are endowed, the 
inner significance that lies beneath the sur- 
face, that which supplies life with force and 
energy, and imparts to it its direction. 
Every living man discovers for himself that 
significance, which is the basis upon which 
his life ultimately rests, or, failing to dis- 
cover it, dies. He is materially aided in 
this all-important search by the aggregate 
efforts and labour of all humanity, and by 
the accumulated results thereof; to this 
continuous toil, and these growing results, 
men are agreed to give the name of reyela- 
tion. Revelation, therefore, is that which 
is helpful to man in his attempts to discover 
the inner meaning of life ; a definition, or 
rather a description, which implicitly de- 
termines man’s relation to faith. 

This being so, can anything be more ut- 
terly, more manifestly absurd than for a 
numerous body of well-meaning people to 
move heaven and earth in order to compel 
their fellow-men to have recourse to this 
rather than to that form of revelation for 
help ; to allow this fixed idea to possess and 
master them to such an extent as to bereave 
them of all peace of mind until it is realised, 
until the unwilling objects of their loving 
solicitude consent to accept the precise forms 
recommended, without change or modifica- 


tion ; in fine, to curse, mutilate, and slaugh- 
ter every one of the dissidents whom they 
can thus dispose of with impunity? Can 
anything be more incomprehensible than 
the fact that the class thus proscribed and 
persecuted and hounded to death should, as 
soon ar an opportunity offers, go and do 
likewis., anathematizing, torturing, slaying 
every refractory man and woman upon 
whom it can lay hands without reasonable 
fear of speedy reprisals, and that a third 
category of persons should imitate the sec- 
ond, a fourth should vie with the third, and 
so on without end? And all of them sol- 
emnly curse, cruelly maim and mutilate, 
ruthlessly slaughter each other in the name 
of the principle that all men should believe 
as they believe, and not otherwise. And 
yet the number of different creeds is legion ; 
and those who profess them all raise violent 
hands against those who reject them. 

At first I was astounded to observe that 
this manifest absurdity, this evident con- 
tradiction, did not lead to the destruction 
of all faith. ‘‘Is it not strange, not to use 
@ much stronger word,” I asked myself 
again and again, ‘* that people should man- 
age to continue believers in spite of these 
extraordinary conditions, and believers in 
these extraordinary frauds?” From the 
general point of view the thing is positively 
incomprehensible, and constitutes an irre- 
fragable proof of the truth of the theorem 
of the philosophers now prevalent in the 
world, that all faith is deception and all that 
grows out of it superstition. Viewing the 
matter from this angle of vision, which is 
the general one, I, too, irresistibly came to 
the conclusion that all creeds are human 
frauds ; but at the same time I could not 
refrain from going one step further and 
arguing that the very absurdity of the de- 
ception, its painfully glaring obviousness, 
and the circumstance that in spite of both 
these characteristics mankind still univer- 
sally falls a victim to it, go to show ina 
very conclusive manner that, at the roots of 
all these frauds, deep beneath the surface, 
lies something which is eternally true, real, 
veracious. ‘This proposition is not only the 
consequence of certain premises, but can be 
regarded as a necessary and evident postu- 
late ; otherwise the fraud is so utterly silly, 
so completely destitute of elementary co- 
hesion, that it would be absolutely incon- 
ceivable that it should mislead any reason- 
able being. The mere circumstance that all 
men who lead a true veracious life invariably 
fall victims to this deception, compelled me 
to acknowledge the enormous importance 
of the phenomena which lies at the root 
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thereof ; and impressed by this importance 
I set myself to analyse the doctrine or doc- 
trines of Christianity, which may be con- 
sidered the tap-root of the deception—at 
least, in so far as all Christian men and 
women are affected by it. Asa result of 
this study I found that, absurd as violence 
in matters of belief appears from a general 
standpoint, it is beyond comparison more 
absurd from that purely personal point of 
view which is yours, mine, and that of every 
individual who, desiring to live in reality 
and in truth, is compelled to possess faith 
-—and actually does cherish faith—in the 
inner meaning of life. 

In effect, how, why, and to whom can it 
be necessary that a third person should not 
only believe, but likewise proclaim his or 
her belief in the doctrine that you or I 
would hold to be true? Does the man live ? 
Then he knows the significance of life ; he 
has determined his relations to God ; he has 
discovered the truth of truths. The expres- 
sion of these relations may vary with differ- 
ent people, times, and countries, but the 
essence is one and the same, for we are all 
of us men and brothers. 

What motives, desires, necessity can there 
be to impel me to insist that any person 
whatever should express his truth, his rela- 
tions to the Deity, in precisely the same 
terms as I do? I cannot force him to 
change his belief by means of violence, cun- 
ning, or fraud (pseudo-miracles). If his 
faith be his very life, and the proposition is 
one from which it is impossible to withhold 
our assent, how should I seriously think of 
depriving him of it, and proposing to give 
him another in its stead? As well might 
I take out his heart, and amicably offer to 
put another and a better one in its place. 
Action of that kind would be feasible if the 
man’s faith and mine were mere words and 
not the solid basis of our lives, an excres- 
cence on the body, and not the living, pal- 
pitating heart within. But such interfer- 
ence is also impossible for another reason : 
it is not feasible to deceive a man or compel 
him to believe in that in which he does not 
believe ; because he who believes (i.e. he 
who has already determined and regulated 
his relations to God, and consequently per- 
ceives that faith is the relation of each man 
to God) cannot wish to determine the rela- 
tions of another man to God by means of 
violence and fraud. This, I maintain, is 
impossible ; and yet to all seeming it is pre- 
cisely what is being done now, and was al- 
ways and everywhere practised in bygone 
times. Let me explain: it is impossible, 


and therefore cannot be done ; but some- 
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thing extremely similar has been and still is 
being perpetrated. What really takes place 
and has for long ages past been continually 
taking place is this: people force upon 
their fellow-men a semblance of faith which 
the latter, much against their will, accept ; 
this likeness, however, is but a counterfeit. 
Real faith cannot be forced upon any one, 
nor can its acceptance by others be the re- 
sult of extrinsic considerations, such as vio- 
lence, fraud, or lucre. What people propa- 
gate by means of violence and accept from 
fear or cupidity is not faith, but faith’s 
counterfeit. And this counterfeit was the 
old condition of the life of humanity. 

In what does this counterfeit consist, and 
on what is it based? What are the de- 
ceiver’s relations to it, and what are those 
of his dupes? In replying to these ques- 
tions, I shall not take into account Brah- 
manism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Islam, 
not because there is any difficulty in point- 
ing out lamentable occurrences in those sys- 
tems in all respects identical with those of 
which we shall speak as having taken place 
in our own—this will be obvious enough to 
all who have read anything about those re- 
ligions—but I shall confine myself to Chris- 
tianity, as the faith best known, most neces- 
sary and dearest to us. In Christianity the 
entire fabric of fraud is built upon the fa- 
natical interpretation of the significance, 
scope, and mission of the institution called 
the Church, an interpretation founded upon 
nothing, and the utter absurdity of which 
is the first thing to strike one who sets him- 
self to study the origins of Christianity. 
Of all impious notions and words ever re- 
corded, there is none more impious than the 
notion and name of the Church. No other 
idea has ever engendered such unspeakable 
evil, no other idea has ever proved so bit- 
terly hostile to the teachings of Christ as 
that of the Church. At bottom the word 
ecclesia signifies merely a gathering, and is 
used in this sense in the Gospels ; in the 
languages of all modern peoples the term 
ecclesia means a house of prayer; and al- 
though the ecclesiastical fraud persisted for 
one thousand five hundred years, in no lan- 
guage has any third meaning come to be 
attached to the word ecclesia. To judge by 
the definitions of it given by those priests 
to whom the ecclesiastical fraud was neces- 
sary, it appears that it is an algebraic for- 
mula for a sort of preface, the gist of which 
is as follows :—‘* Whatever I shall now pro- 
claim is truth, pure, simple, absolute truth ; 
and if you presume to reject it as unworthy 
of credence, I will burn you, curse you, 
work you all manner of injury.”’ 
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Now this view is a sophism necessary for 
the attainment of certain dialectical ends, 
and it prevails only in those circles which 
strive to attain those ends. Not only among 
the people, but even in so-called ‘‘ society,”’ 
umong persons of education and culture, in 
spite of their having been saturated with 
the doctrines of the catechism, we seek for 
this notion in vain. It seems pure waste 
of time and trouble to examine seriously 
the pretension involved therein ; and if I 
do so, it is only because of the numerous 
and influential class of persons who deliber- 
ately advance it as something highly mo- 
mentous, refusing to see that it is thor- 
oughly false, misleading, and pernicious. 

When the Church is defined to be an as- 
sembly of true believers, no real addition is 
made to our stock of ideas thereby ; in like 
manner, if I assert that a church choir is a 
body composed of all genuine musicians, 
I have said nothing unless I explain what 
I mean by the words ‘* genuine musicians.” 
We find on inquiry that theology defines 
true believers to be all those who accept the 
teaching of the Church, 7.e., who are within 
the pale of the Church. 

Leaving out of consideration the fact that 
there are a hundred such true creeds, the 
definition really defines nothing and leaves 
things pretty much as they were before, ex- 
actly like the definition of a church choir 
given above. But by a little close scrutiny 
we are enabled to discern the coils of the 
serpent beneath all this rank luxuriance of 
words. The Church, forsooth, is the true 
Church ; she is one and indivisible, com- 
posed of shepherds and a flock, and each of 
the shepherds, all of whom are appointed 
by God Himself, teaches this one doctrine : 
**So help me, God, everything taught by 
my colleagues and myself is pure unalloyed 
truth.” 

This is the whole procedure, above and 
beyond which there is nothing. The entire 
fraud is contained in the word ‘‘ church” 
and in the meaning attached to it, and the 
main significance of the deception lies in 
the fact it brings to light that there is a 
numerous category of persons morbidly 
eager to instil their belief into the minds of 
others. Whence this mad desire to indoc- 
trinate one’s fellows? If they were, in- 
deed, in possession of the truth, they would 
know that this faith is neither more nor less 
than the inner meaning of life itself, the 
relations established by each individual be- 
tween himself and God, and that it is there- 
fore unteachable ; and that what they can 
and do instil into the minds of others is not 
faith, but only the simulacrum thereof. 
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But in spite of this, they persist in teaching 
it. 

Why is this? The most obvious answer 
would be that it is because the priests want 
bread and eggs and the bishop a palace, 
toothsome dishes, and asilken robe. But 
this reply is inadequate. It describes rightly 
enough, no doubt, the inner psychological 
stimulus to continue the fraud, but if we 
endeavour, taking the same low ground, to 
explain how it came about that one man 
(the public executioner) took upon himself 
to slay another man, against whom he had 
no grievance and not even a tinge of malice, 
we shall immediately realise how very in- 
complete it is. We should have in effect 
to admit that he puts people to death be- 
cause he receives (in Russia at least) vodka, 
crumpets, and a red blouse—a very insuffi- 
cient explanation, and yet not a whit more 
unsatisfactory than to assert that when the 
Metropolitan Archbishop of Kieff fills sacks 
with hay and calls them the relics of saints 
he is moved thereto solely by a desire to re- 
ceive his thirty thousand roubles yearly. In 
this case as in that, the acts under discus- 
sion are too horrible, too unnatural, to be 
satisfactorily explained by such a simple, 
obvious, base motive. Both the executioner 
and the Metropolitan will themselves ex- 
plain their conduct by bringing forward a 
formidable array of arguments drawn mainly 
from historical tradition. ‘* It is absolutely 
necessary,’ the former will say, ‘* that cer- 
tain categories of men be put to death ; 
they have been executed at all times in the 
world’s history ; indeed, one may say ever 
since man appeared upon the earth. If I 
refuse the ‘ job,’ another will undertake it. 
With God’s help I will perform it better 
than any other man!” The Metropolitan 
Archbishop will hold similar language. 
‘The outward worship of God,” he will 
assert, ‘‘is a necessity. Ever since the 
world was created, the relics of holy, godly 
men have been venerated. The relics in 
the vaults of the holy monasteries here in 
Kieff are thus venerated now; people 
piously pilgrimage hither. If I were not 
the guardian of these things, the spiritual 
head of the diocese, some one else would 
be. I hope, then, with God’s help, to dis- 
pose in a more religious way than any one 
else could of the funds realised by means of 
this blasphemous fraud.” 

In order to understand to what extent the 
belief thus preached and propagated is a 
misrepresentation of faith, we must pene- 
trate to the fountain-head of Christianity 
itself, and carefully note what we find there. 
I am now speaking not of any new discov- 
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eries, historical or critical, but simply of 
what we all know of Christianity. Turning 
to the source of all Christian doctrine—the 
Giospels—we find there a principle which 
completely excludes outward worship, con- 
demns it, and in the clearest and most posi- 
tive manner repudiates proselytism of every 
kind. The further we recede from the 
early ages of Christianity and the nearer we 
approach our own times, the more marked 
becomes the deviation of the accepted teach- 
ings from these simple principles laid down 
by Christ Himself. 

This deviation began already during the 
lifetime of the Apostles themselves, and was 
especially favoured by Paul, who was ex- 
tremely given to proselytizing and preach- 
ing, and the more widely Christianity spread 
throughout the world, the more accentu- 
ated became these divergences, until at last 
it formally adopted as one of its stock meth- 
ods that outward worship and regular teach- 
ing acd preaching which Christ Himself 
had so unequivocally, so emphatically re- 
pudiated. 

During those early ages, however, the 
word ‘* church’ was taken to mean all those 
who shared that faith which I still regard 
as essentially true—a notion correct enough, 


under the circumstances, and as long as no 


attempt was made to define that faith in 
words. For faith cannot be expressed in 
words. ‘The notion of the true Church was 
also occasionally made use of as an argu- 
ment against those who dissented; but 
down to the reign of Constantine and the 
meeting of the Nicene Council it was still 
«mere notion and had not got beyond this 
embryonic stage of its evolution. From 
the time of Constantine and the Nicene 
Council, however, it became hardened and 
crystallized into a thing—a thing of fraud. 
This was the true beginning of the long 
series of impostures devised by metropolitan 
archbishops with relics, and by simple 
priests with the Eucharist, miraculous icons 
of the Virgin, &c., &c., which so astound 
and horrify us now and cannot be satisfac- 
torily explained—so incredibly abominable 
ure they—merely by the filthy lucre coveted 
and reaped by their authors. The fraud is 
very ancient, and it was not devised by 
private persons whose only vice was inordi- 
nate love of gain and indifference to the 
means of acquiring it. The monster does 
not exist among men who is capable of 
planning and carrying out such an abomi- 
nable fraud, were he indeed the first, and 
were there no other motives than those that 
lie on the surface. 

The causes that led to this deception were 
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of an evil nature. ‘‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” They consisted of ha- 
tred, human pride, hostility to Arius ané 
others, and an evil incomparably greater 
than any of these: the unholy alliance of 
Christians with temporal power. Constan- 
tine the Emperor, who personified that 
power, and had attained at that time—ac- 
cording to Pagan notions—the summit of 
human greatness (he was enrolled among 
the gods), embraced Christianity, gave an 
example to all his subjects, converted the 
people, lent a helping hand against heretics, 
and by means of an cecumenical council 
built up a ‘‘ united, true Christian faith.” 
In this wise the Christian Catholic faith 
was fixed for all times and countries. 

It was so natural to allow oneself to be 
thus imposed upon that even at the present 
day people continue to believe in the salu- 
tary effects of that momentous event. And 
yet, interpreted by the light of simple rea- 
son unclouded by theological prejudices, 
the effect of it all was that the majority of 
Christians there and then abjured their 
faith. It was the epoch of the parting of 
the waters; when the rank and file of 
Christianity turned round from right to 
left. and moved off in the direction of Pa- 
ganism. Charlemagne and Vladimir rallied 
the stragglers later on; and people have 
continued to march steadily in the same 
direction ever since. The ecclesiastical 
fraud consisted in the adoption of Christian- 
ity by the temporal power, an act which 
was desirable and useful only to those who, 
understanding the letter of Christianity, 
failed to comprehend its spirit. For to em- 
brace Christianity without first renouncing 
the temporal power is either to deride the 
doctrines of Christ or to falsify them. ‘The 
consecration of the power of the State by 
Christianity is blasphemy ; nay, it is more 
than blasphemy—it is the ruin of Christi- 
anity itself. 

Having lived fifteen hundred years under 
this sacrilegious union between pseudo- 
Christianity and the State, it needs no slight 
effort on the part of mankind to forget all 
the specious sophisms by means of which, 
during that protracted period, the teach- 
ings of Christ have been garbled and twisted 
and contorted for the purpose of fabricating 
arguments to prove the legality and sanctity 
of the State and the possibility of its be- 
coming truly Christian. But underneath 
these heaps of sophisms lies the hard fact 
that the words ‘* Christian State” have 
about as much meaning as the words 
‘**warm”’ or ‘‘ hot ice.” Only one of two 
alternatives is possible: either there is no 
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State or else there is no Christianity. In 
order fully to realise the truth of this state- 
ment, we must first divest ourselves of all 
those fantastic notions which have been so 
carefully instilled into our minds from our 
childhood upwards, and put the plain blunt 
— What are the scope and aim of 
the so-called sciences of history and juris- 
pradence which are taught us with as much 
solicitude as if they contained the secrets 
of longevity and happiness? As a matter 
of fact these ‘‘ sciences” have no scientific 
basis whatever ; they are neither more nor 
less than a disguised but elaborate apology 
for violence and brute force. 

Putting on one side the history of all 
other nations, let us cast a glance at the 
story of that state which was the first to 
make an alliance with Christianity. In 
Rome a nest of highwaymen had come to 
be established in the course of time, of men 
who throve on the proceeds of robbery, 
murder, violence of all kinds, and had be- 
come so powerful that they subdued whole 
nations. These robbers and their progeny, 
led by ringleaders commonly called Cexsars, 
plundered and tortured the population in 
order to glut their lusts and passions. One 
of the heirs of these robber-chieftains, Con- 
stantine by name, having read a large num- 
ber of books and cloyed his passions with 
life’s pleasures, came to the conclusion that 
he preferred certain Christian dogmas to 
his former beliefs, the Mass to human sacri- 
fice, and one God and His Son Christ to 
the worship of Jupiter, Venus, and Apollo ; 
and he accordingly issued orders that this 
faith be introduced and spread among the 
people under his sway. 

** Ye know that the princes of the Gen- 
tiles exercige dominion over them . . . but 
it shall not be so among you.... Thou 
shalt not kill ; thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery ; lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth ; judge not; resist not evil.” 
There was no one to call his attention to 
these teachings ; but what was said to him 
by those whose duty it was to accentuate 


the main doctrines of Christ practically: 


amounted to this :—‘‘ You wish to call 
yourself a Christian, and to continue at the 
same time to be a robber chief, to strike, 
burn, go to war, live lewdly, slay, and re- 
pose elegantly in the lap of luxury? All 
this is feasible enough.” 

And they adjusted Christianity to his 
wants and wishes, arranging it far more 
pleasantly than could have been expected. 
They were sagacious enough, however, to 
foresee that when reading the Gospel he 
would, some time or other, become pain- 


fully aware of what the new faith does 
really demand of all men who embrace is 
viz., a Christian life, and not merely the 
construction of churches and frequent visits 
to then. This they anticipated and duly 
provided for by adding to and apstracting 
from Christianity in such an ingenious way 
that he might continue to call himself a 
Christian, to live as a pagan, and not per- 
ceive that there was any contradiction be- 
tween his professions and his acts. On the 
one hand, Christ, it was clear, had come 
solely for the purpose of redeeming him and 
all men ; and, on the other hand, the fact 
that Christ had died gave Constantine the 
right to live in harmony with his tastes ; 
nay, more, he had only to repent and swal- 
low a morsel of bread and wine, and behold 
he had salvation in his clutches, and every- 
thing was forgiven him. 

Nor was this all. They actually blessed 
and consecrated his power and influence as 
robber chief, declared that it was from God, 
and anointed him with oil. In acknowl 
edgment of this he, on his part, arranged to 
their liking the gathering of the clergy, he 
decreed the nature of each individual’s re- 
lations to God, and ordered the decree to be 
read over and repeated to each man for his 
guidance. And every one was satisfied, and 
the faith thus trimmed and arranged has 
prevailed on earth for more than a thousand 
years, for other brigand captains imitated 
Constantine, and introduced it among their 
subjects, and were all anointed in conse- 
quence, all this being done in obedience to 
the will of God. Whenever a scoundrel 
succeeded in pillaging and plundering every 
one else, and killing thousands upon thou- 
sands of men who had done him no wrong, 
they took him and solemnly anointed him, 
for he was evidently a man of God. 

In Russia it was husband-murder and 
harlotry personified that were of God, god- 
ly ;* in France it was Napoleon. As for 
the clergy—not only were they also of God, 
godly, but they were almost gods them- 
selves, secing that the Holy Ghost had 
taken up his abode withinthem. The Holy 
Ghost is also present in the Pope, and in 
our most holy Synod with its ¢schinovnik 
commanders. And whenever the anointed 
of the Lord for the time being—that is to 
say, the ringleader of these robbers—con- 
ceives the desire of striking a blow against 
his own or a foreign people, they straight- 
way prepare holy water for him, sprinkle 
deneonttl the cross (the cross which Christ 
carried and on which He died, because He 
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persisted in repudiating these same robbers), 
take it in their hands and bless him, and 
send him forth to slay, hang, and decapi- 
tate in the name of Christ crucified. 

And all this throve and prospered as long 
as they lived together in concord ; but they 
soon disagreed and fell to reviling each 
other, calling each other brigands and rob- 
bers—which they indeed are; the people, 
meanwhile, began to listen attentively to 
these terms of abuse, and gradually ceased 
to believe in the anointed ones of the Lord 
and in the living receptacles of the Holy 
Ghost, and learned to call all these persons 
by the right names which they so freely 
deal out to each others, viz., robbers and 
deceivers. 

But this digression about robbers is only 
by the way; I have touched upon them 
because it was they who first demoralised 
those who later on became professional de- 
ceivers. 

The main question at issue is the evolu- 
tion of the deceivers, the pseudo-Christians. 
We find, then, that they degenerated from 
what they were or might have been, in con- 
sequence of their unnatural union with the 
brigands. It could not be otherwise, for 
they left the right road from the moment 
that they consecrated the first king and as- 
sured him that by using violence he could 
assist the faith whose essence lies in meek- 
ness, self-denial, and endurance of evil. 

All this is not the story of a fantastic 
Church, but of the real Church such as it 
has been ever since its hierarchy fell under 
the power of kings and Tsars ; and its his- 
tory is made up of a long series of vain 
efforts on the part of this unfortunate hie- 
rarchy to preserve the truth of Christ’s doc- 
trine intact, while preaching it by means of 
lies and deviating from it by their acts. 
The significance, the raison d’étre of the 
hierarchy is founded upon that of the doc- 
trine which they undertake to teach. This 
doctrine speaks of meekness, of self-denial, 
of love, of poverty ; and is preached and 
propagated by means of violence and 
lies. 

In order that something should be left for 
the members of the hierarchy to teach, it 
was absolutely necessary for them to hold 
fast to (i.e., not formally to repudiate) the 
doctrine of Christ; but in order, on the 
other hand, to be in a position to whitewash 
themselves and their illegal union with the 
temporal power, they were forced to resort 
to the most ingenious devices to hide the 
essence of that doctrine, and for this pur- 
pose deliberately shifted its centre of gravity 
from the essence to the outward form and 
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expression. And this was done by the hie- 
rarchy, t.e., one of the sources of that coun- 
terfeit faith which is preached by the 
Church. The source itself is the union of 
the hierarchy, under the name of Church, 
with that form of violence known as tem- 
poral power. And the reason why people 
are so eager to teach their faith to others is 
because the true faith would convict them 
of apostasy ; hence they seek to set upa 
concocted creed of their own in its place, 
the sole advantage of which is that it ac- 
quits them of all crime. 

Now true religion may be present any- 
where, everywhere; except, of course, 
where manifestly false religion holds swa 
over men; that is to say, when the fait 
which is allied with violence—the State re- 
ligion—prevails. Thus all so-called schisms 
and heresies may be in possession of the 
true faith, whereas of a certainty it will not 
be discovered in the creed that is united 
with the temporal power. It may appear 
paradoxical, but it is none the less true that 
the appellations, ‘‘ Orthodox,”’ ‘* Catholic,” 
‘* Protestant’’ faith, as these words are used 
in every-day language, mean neither more 
nor less than religion allied with the tem- 
poral power, mean State creeds, and there- 
fore false religions. 

The conception of a Church, that is to 
say, of unanimity on the part of a numer- 
ous body—of the majority—of believers, 
coupled with proximity to the fountain- 
head of the Christian doctrine, was made 
use of during the first two ages of Chris- 
tianity as one of the secondary and less con- 
clusive arguments put forward by apologists 
in the heat of controversy. Paul alleged 
the direct authority of God for his teach- 
ings: ‘‘how that by revelation he made 
known unto me the mystery.” Another 
founded his statements upon the authority 
of Luke, and they all said : ‘* Our concep- 
tions of religion are correct, and the proof 
thereof consists in our numerous assembly, 
our ecclesia, or Church.” But it was only 
from the time of the Nicene Council, called 
together by the Emperor, that the over- 
whelming majority of believers in the doc- 
trine of Christ were called upon to accept a 
direct deliberate fraud. 7 

The conception of a Church was no long- 
er, as theretofore, a poor argument put for- 
ward to add to the force of other equally 
poor arguments ; for some people it became 
identical with power. Being united with 
the temporal power, it began to act like 
that power, and it is a proven fact that 
every form of religion that ever allied itself 
with the secular power ceased by that same 
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act of alliance to be a religion, and became 
a fraud. 

Now what is the doctrine taught us by 
Christianity, whether we understand by this 
term the teaching of any one or of all Chris- 
tian churches ? Nomatter in what way we 
examine it, whatever standard we may em- 
ploy to sift and classify it, this doctrine 
falls—in virtue of its own specific gravity, 
as it were—into two sections separated from 
each other by a sharp line of demarcation ; 
in the first place, the body of dogmas, be- 
ginning with that of the divinity of the Son, 
of the Spirit, and their relations to each 
other, and ending with that of the Eucha- 
rist, with or without wine, under the form 
of leavened or of unleavened bread ; and in 
the second place, the code of moral precepts 
commanding meekness, poverty, purity of 
body and of soul, forbidding us to judge 
others, urging us to free our fellows from 
slavery and from fetters, and to live in peace 
with all men. 

These two bodies of doctrine, in spite of 
the indefatigable efforts of the teachers and 
doctors of Christianity to mix them up, 
never yet combined ; they have always been 
as distinct from each other as a drop of oil 
and a drop of water. The difference be- 
tween these two aspects of Christ’s teaching 
is too marked and striking to be overlooked 
by any one, and every one has it in his power 
to glance at and examine the fruits of the 
one aspect, and of the other as seen in the 
life of nations, and according to the nature 
of these fruits to draw his own conclusions 
as to which of them is the more important 
or, if I may use such an expression, the 
truer of the two. If we look at the history 
of Christianity from this angle of vision we 
are horrified by what we see. From the 
very beginning to the end, down to our own 
day—ay, down to this very hour—whither- 
soever we turn our eyes, whatever dogma we 
take up, from the very first one of the di- 
vinity of Christ to the last, whether it be 
that relating to the way in which the fingers 
must be joined in making the sign of the 
cross or the dogma of the Eucharist with or 
without wine—the fruits of all the mental 
labour spent in the attempt to explain the 
dogmas have been without exception, mal- 
ice, hatred, executions, banishment, burn- 
ings at the stake, torture. If we now turn 
our attention to the moral aspect of the 
Christian doctrine, from Christ’s retirement 
to the desert in search of communion with 
God down to the custom of giving loaves of 
bread to the prisoners in Siberia, we shall 
find that the fruits thereof have been all 
our modern conceptions of good, together 
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with all the joy-giving, consolatory occur- 
rences and types that relieve the otherwise 
barren pages of history. 

It was quite natural for those persons to 
err who had not clearly before their eyes 
the fruits of each of these two aspects of 
Christian doctrine ; indeed it was well-nigh 
impossible for them to do otherwise than 
err; it was equally excusable for all those 
who, living and working honestly according 
to their lights, were drawn into these barren 
controversies, without perceiving that with 
these dogmas of theirs they were serving 
not God but the devil, unmindful of what 
Christ Himself had said, that He was come 
to destroy and dissipate all dogmas; an- 
other class whose error may well be excused 
comprises those who, having inherited the 
tradition of the importance of these dog- 
mas, had their minds so completely warped 
by the irrational intellectual training they 
received, that they were unable to discern 
their error ; and, lastly, those ignorant peo- 
ple may well be exculpated who attach no 
meaning to dogmas, and regard them as 
mere empty words or fantastic notions. 
But for us who know the prime significance 
of the Gospel, which repudiates all dogmas, 
for us who see the fruits borne by these 
dogmas during the past ages of history in 
all nations of the earth, there is no excuse 
if we go astray. 

Is the dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Mother of God indispensable or 
not ? What results did its promulgation 
produce? Hatred, abuse, derision. And 
what were the compensating advantages ? 
Absolutely none. And has the teaching 
embodied in Christ’s refusal to condemn the 
adulteress produced good or evil? What 
have been the results? Thousands upon 
thousands of men and women have been 
softened and humanised by the remem- 
brance of it. 

Another consideration that should not be 
overlooked is this: Has unanimity ever 
been attained in the matter of dogmas ? It 
is needless to reply that it has not. Is 
there any difference of opinion respecting 
the obligation of giving alms to the neces- 
sitous person who pleads for alms ? Abso- 
lutely none. And yet it is the former of 
these teachings, the dogmas, which are 
called in doubt by some, wholly rejected by 
others, and coldly accepted by a third class 
of persons, which are of no earthly use or 
assistance to any one, and which work the 
ruin of many—it is these dogmas, I say, 
which the hierarchy put forward and con- 
tinued to put forward as the essence of the 
faith ; while as for the moral precepts con- 
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cerning which all men are agreed, which are 
absolutely necessary and eminently helpful 
to every one, which materially contribute 
to the salvation of men, the hierarchy, 
though it has not presumed wholly to set 
them aside, has not had the courage to de- 
clare that they constitute the essence of 
Christ’s doctrine, for that doctrine would 
rise up in judgment against them. 


SOCIAL LIFE AMONG THE AS- 
SYRIANS AND BABYLONIANS. 


BY PROFESSOR SAYCE, LL.D., AUTHOR OF 
‘‘PRESH LIGHTS FROM THE ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS.” 

From The Sunday at Home (London), April, 1891. 
VII.*—TRADES AND PROFESSIONS. 

Society in Assyria and Babylonia in the 
later period to which most of our documen 
tary evidence belongs was highly complex. 
Trades and professions of all kinds were 
recognised by it. Agriculturists, shepherds 
and drovers, masons, carpenters, brick- 
makers, blacksmiths, silversmiths, weavers, 
dyers, tailors, bakers and cooks, musicians, 
barbers, wine-merchants, sailors and _ sol- 
diers, architects and doctors, bankers and 
poets, lawyers and priests, scribes and libra- 
rians, all alike existed and exercised their 
trade or profession like their representatives 
in modern days. Caste, such as we find in 
India, was unknown. ‘The son was free to 
follow any trade or profession he liked, irre- 
spective of that of his father. Naturally 
there was a tendency for the father to bring 
up his son to his own calling ; the son of a 
priest, for instance, was often a priest, the 
son of a blacksmith a blacksmith, but it was 
a tendency only, and the exception to it 
was the rule. Even the king himself might 
be a usurper, the *‘ son of a nobody,” as he 
was termed, who had begun life in some 
humble trade. 

In Babylonia, and still more in Assyria, 
an aristocracy existed by the side of the 
king, which derived its descent from the 
ancient families of the land. They were 
the ‘‘ princes” referred to in Jeremiah 
xxxix. 3, among whom was Nergal-sharezer, 
who afterwards seized the crown. But even 
the ‘‘ princes” included those who owed 
their position to the personal favour of the 
king. The Rab-shakeh (/tad-saki), or 
Prime Minister, the Tartan (T7urtannu), 
or Commander-in-chief, ard other high 
functionaries, were appointed by the mon- 


* The previous parts are in the December (1890) and April 
(1891) numbere. 


arch, and might be selected by him from 
among the dregs of the people as well as 
from among the members of the nobility. 

The king, in fact, was an autocrat, and 
consequently the source of all honour. But, 
as in Russia, his autocracy was tempered 
and controlled by a powerful bureaucracy. 
The civil service was on a vast scale, de- 
scending from the governors of provinces 
aud cities, trom the statesmen who sur- 
rounded the king and managed affairs at 
home and abroad, and from the heads of 
departments, down to an army of clerks and 
subordinate officials. A considerable part 
of the revenue raised by taxation was de- 
voted to the payment of the bureaucracy. 

Ability to read and write and to speak 
foreign languages was a passport to its 
ranks. In Assyria its influence was coun- 
terbalanced by that of the army, which 
seems to have been mainly recruited at 
home. It was by means of its well-dis- 
ciplined and well-armed forces that Assyria 
was enabled to establish its empire, and it 
was the exhaustion of that army which 
brought about the fall, not only of the em- 
pire, but of Assyria itself. 


It took several centuries to bring the As- 
syrian army to that point of perfection 
which it attained in the time of Tiglath- 
pileser III. and Sargon. It consisted of in- 
fantry and cavalry as well as of a corps of 
chariot-drivers. The chariots had two 
wheels and a single pole, and were drawn 
by a couple of horses, to which a spare horse 
was often attached in case of accidents. 
The chariot held a driver and a warrior ; if 
the latter was the king he was accompanied 
by an armed attendant, sometimes even by 
two. They all rode standing, and were 
armed with bows and spears. 

In the earlier days of the Assyrian mon- 
archy chariots were employed in preference 
to cavalry. As time went on, however, the 
horse-soldiers were increased, while the 
number of chariots was lessened. At first 
the cavalry rode without saddles, with bare 
legs and armed with the bow. Subse- 
quently saddles came into use, the unarmed 
groom who had previously looked after the 
horse ceased to run by its side, and along 
with the mounted archers mounted spear- 
men made their appearance. The rider’s 
legs were completely protected by leathern 
drawers over which high boots were drawn, 
laced in front. This costume was intro- 
duced towards the end of the reign of Tig- 
lath-pileser III. In the time of Sennacherib 
the dress was improved by a closely-fitting 
coat of mail. 
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The infantry were about ten times as 
numerous as the cavalry, and were divided 
into heavy-armed and light-armed. ‘The 
regular dress consisted of a peaked helmet 
and a tunic which was fastened round the 
waist by a girdle, and descended half-way 
down the thighs. From the time of Sargon 
onwards, however, the infantry were sepa- 
rated into the two classes of bowmen and 
spearmen. The bowmen were either light- 
armed or heavy-armed, the latter being 
again sub-divided into two classes. One of 
these classes wore sandals, and a coat of 
mail over the tunic. The other class was 
clad in a long fringed robe which came 
down to the feet, over which a cuirass was 
worn ; they carried a short sword at the 
side and used sandals. They were accom- 
panied by attendants, one of whom held a 
long rectangular shield of wicker-work. 
The dress of the light-armed bowmen con- 
sisted simply of a kilt and of a fillet bound 
round the head. ‘The spearmen were dis- 
tinguished by a crested helmet and a circu- 
lar shield : their feet were usually bare. 

Sennacherib introduced a corps of sling- 
ers, possibly, as Canon Rawlinson suggests, 
in imitation of Egyptian modes of warfare. 
They were clothed in helmet and cuirass, 
leather drawers and short boots. Sen- 
nacherib made changes in the equipment of 
the bowmen, providing the second class of 
heavy-armed among them with leather 
greaves and boots, and depriving them of 
the long robe. The first class now usually 
appear without sandals, and their head- 
dress consists of an embroidered turban with 
lappets, not unlike the Auffiyeh of the mod- 
ern Beduin. In addition to the other forces 
of the army a corps of pioneers was also 
established, armed with double-headed axes, 
and clothed with conical helmets, greaves 
and boots. The helmets, it may be observed, 
were made of iron or bronze, underneath 
which was a leather cap, while the coats of 
mail consisted of metal scales sewn to a 
leather shirt. The shields were partly of 
wicker-work, partly of metal, and were of 
various shapes. The heads of the spears 
and arrows were of bronze, more rarely of 
iron; in ancient Chaldea stone weapons 
had also been used. ‘The metal heads were 
sometimes socketed, sometimes tanged. 

The army carried with it, on the march, 
standards, tents, baggage carts, battering- 
rams and other engines for attacking a town. 
The tents were occasionally very elaborate, 
that of the king, for instance, being accom- 
panied by a cooking and dining tent. They 
were furnished with chairs, tables, couches 
and various utensils. 





The commissariat department has left us 
some records of the amount of the pro- 
visions required for the troops at home. 
Thus in the first year of Nabonidos 75 gas 
of flour and 63 gas (or nearly 100 quarts) of 
beer were furnished to the troops in the 
neighbourhood of Sippara on the 11th of 
the month Lyyar, presumably, therefore, for 
their maintenance during a given period : 
and in the 2nd year of the same king, 54 
gas of beer were provided on the 29th of 
Nisan ‘‘ for the troops which had marched 
from Babylon.” At the beginning of Neb- 
uchadnezzar’s reign we find a contractor 
guaranteeing, ‘‘ the goodness of the beer” 
that had been furnished to ‘‘ the army 
which had entered Babylon.” In the first 
year of Nabonidos, 3 gur of sesame were 
ordered for the use of ** the bowmen’’ dur- 
ing the first two months of the year, and in 
the 13th year of the same king, 15 soldiers 
were provided with 5 gur of wheat. Ac- 
cordingly rather more than 2 bushels and a 
half were allotted to each man. 

The Assyrians were essentially a military 
nation and never turned their attention to 
naval matters. When Sennacherib wished 
to pursue the relics of Merodach-baladan’s 
troops across the Persian Gulf he had to 
fetch Pheenician sailors to build and man 
his ships. On the Tigris, rafts on which 
heavy monuments were transported, or 
small round boats like the Aw/fas still in use 
on the river, were almost the only means 
employed for crossing the water. When 
the Assyrian army had to pass a river pon- 
toons were thrown across it, or else the 
soldiers swam across the stream on inflated 
skins. The ferry-boat was rarely used. 


In this respect the Babylonians were 
markedly different from their northern 
neighbours. ‘* The cry” of the Chaldeans, 
whose original home was among the marshes 
at the head of the Persian Gulf, was in their 
ships. One of the earliest seats of culture in 
Babylonia was the sea-port of Eridu, which 
carried on an extensive trade by sea with 
distant lands. 

Certain forms of ships were named after 
the districts or cities of Babylonia where 
they had been invented or were chiefly 
used. A fleet, in fact, was kept by the 
later kings of Babylon, as well as an army, 
and a receipt, dated in the month Tammuz, 
or June, of the 16th year of Nabonidos, 
runs as follows : ‘‘ 210 gas (about 300 quarts) 
of dates have been given to Samas-sumebus, 
the son of Sula, from the royal granary for 
the support of the sailors during the 16th 
year” of the king’s reign. As the Pheni- 
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cian ships of war employed by the Assyrians 
were biremes, with two tiers of oars, it is 
probable that the Babylonian war-ships 
were at least of the same size. 

Ships were often hired for the conveyance 
of goods ; in the 10th year of Nabonidos, 
for example, a shekel and a quarter were 
given by Belshazzar *‘ the son of the king,” 
through the agency of Bel sar-bullidh, for 
the hire of a boat, in order to convey 3 oxen 
and 24 sheep for sacrifice at the beginning 
of the year in the great temple of the Sun- 
god at Sippara. The boatmen were at the 
same time furnished with 60 gas of dates. 
In the time of Nebuchadnezzar, 3 shekels, 
or 9s., were paid for the hire of a grain- 
boat, 32 shekels, or nearly £5, being given 
at the same time for an ass. 

The king, it may be observed, kept a 
state-barge on the Euphrates. A contract 
has been preserved which informs us that 
in the oath year of Darius a new state-barge 
was made for the king, the two contractors 
agreeing to work upon it from the beginning 
of Iyyar, or April, to the end of isri, or 
September, and employ one particular 
growth of wood for the purpose. 


Among the various trades that were rep- 
resented in Babylonia the only one that need 
be specially noticed is that of the black- 
smith. Originally only the coppersmith 
was known ; when iron, however, came into 
use the ironsmith took his place by the side 
of the coppersmith whose trade ceased to 
have the importance it once possessed. A 
document has been preserved which ac- 
knowledges the payment of 6 gas (about 84 
quarts) of flour to *‘ Libludh, the copper- 
smith,” for overlaying a chariot with a lin- 
ing of copper in the 2nd year of Nabon- 
idos. 

The cost of building may be gathered 
from a contract which was made in the 6th 
year of the same king’s reign. Here we 
read : ‘* It is agreed that 12 manehs of sil- 
ver (£108) be paid for bricks, reeds, beams, 
doors and chopped straw for building the 
house of Rimut’’ who was a grandson of the 
priest of the goddess Beltis. The contract 
was undertaken by the grandson of another 
priest, *‘ the priest of Sippara.” At another 
time we hear of 4 shekels of silver, or 12s., 
being paid for certain loads of brick. The 
material cost a good deal more than the 
wages of the men who made or delivered it. 
Remembering the price of corn we have only 
to compare the cost of building a house 
with the following receipt, which is dated 
in the first year of Cyrus: ‘‘ One gur (180 
2 
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gas) of corn from the granary of the store- 
house on the river (Euphrates) for the 
wages of the men who have carried to the 
storehouse the corn that has arrived from 
Borsippa.” 


The doctor had long been an institution 
in Assyria and Babylonia. It is true that 
the great bulk of the people had recourse to 
religious charms and ceremonies when they 
were ill, and ascribed their sickness to pos- 
session by demons instead of to natural 
causes. But there was a continually in- 
creasing number of the educated who looked 
for aid in their maladies rather to the phy- 
sician with his medicines than to the sor- 
cerer or priest with his charms. ‘The Brit- 
ish Museum contains fragments of an edi- 
tion made for the library of Nineveh of an 
vld and renowned Babylonian treatise on 
medicine, which seems to have emanated 
from the school of Borsippa. In this work 
an attempt is made to classify and describe 
diseases, and to enumerate the various rem- 
edies that had been proposed for them. 
Some of the prescriptions are of inordinate 
length, containing a mixture of the most 
heterogeneous drugs. At other times the 
patient was given his choice of the remedies 
he might adopt. Thus, for an attack of 
spleen, he was told that he might “‘ slice the 
seed of a reed and dates in palm wine,”’ or 
‘* mix calves’ milk and bitters in palm-wine,” 
or ‘‘ drink garlic and bitters in palm-wine,”’ 
or finally try several other recipes which are 
severally named. ‘* For an aching tooth,” 
we are told, ‘‘ the root of the plant of hu- 
man destiny (perhaps the mandrake) is the 
medicine ; it must be placed upon the tooth. 
The fruit of the yellow snakewort is the 
medicine for an aching tooth ; it must be 
placed upon the tooth. ... The roots of 
a thorn which does not see the face of the 
sun when growing is the medicine for an 
aching tooth ; it must be placed upon the 
tooth.’’ In the midst of all these prescrip- 
tions, however, room was still found for 
some of the old superstitious charms and 
incantations which might be tried when 
everything else had failed. The practice 
of medicine had advanced to a much higher 
point in Egypt, but it is probable that it 
was from Babylonia rather than from Egypt 
that the Jews acquired their knowledge of 
it. At all events the name of King Asa 
who ‘‘ sought not to the Lord, but to the 
physicians” (2 Chr. xvi. 12), not only sig- 
nifies ‘‘ physician,” but is of Aramaic origin, 
pointing to the fact that medical knowledge 
came to Judah from north-eastern Asia. 
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It will be remembered that when Hezekiah 
was ‘‘sick unto death’’ Isaiah ordered a 
poultice of figs to be laid upon the boil from 
which he suffered (2 Kings xx. 7). 


Ina country of merchants and traders, 
where law entered so largely into the daily 
life of the people, it was inevitable that 
lawyers should be numerous. At the head 
of the profession stood ‘‘ the judges” who 
were appointed by the king. Over the 
judges presided a superior judge—the chan- 
cellor, as we may call him—who took his 
seat among them in important cases. Ex- 
amples have already been given of the cases 
which were brought before them, and of 
the procedure of the court. Cases, how- 
ever, might be settled by arbitration ; in 
this event, the matter was brought before 
an official called the gugallu, and witnesses 
were produced on both sides. Here, for in- 
stance, is the report of a case which hap- 
pened in the 28th year of Nebuchadnezzar : 
—‘* On the 2nd day of the month Ab (July), 
Imbiya summoned his witnesses to the gate 
of the house of Bel-nadin, the gugallu ; 
against Arrabi, the grandson of the super- 
intendent of the works, he alleged that a 
cloak and kilt belonging to himself had been 
carried off by him. If he convicts him, 
‘Arrabi shall return the cloak and kilt to 
Imbiya ; if he does not convict him, Arrabi 
shall stand acquitted. If Arrabi does not 
appear on the 2nd day of the month Ab, 
without witnesses he shall restore the cloak 
and kilt.” Then follow the names of the 
witnesses produced by Imbiya. 

An interesting case which was tried be- 
fore the jndges in the 9th year of Nabonidos 
(B.c. 547) has recently been translated by 
Dr. Peiser. It concerned a Syrian family 
settled in Borsippa, whose names, Ben- 
Hadad-nathan, ‘* the god Ben-Hadad has 
given,’ Ben-Hadad amar, ‘* Ben-Hadad has 
spoken,” and Aqab ili, ‘‘ Jacob is god,” are 
especially worth the attention of the Bibli- 
eal student. ‘‘ Bunanit,” we read, ‘‘ the 
daughter of the Kharitsian made the follow- 
ing statement before the judges of Nabon- 
idos the king of Babylon. ‘ Ben-Hadad- 
nathan, the son of Nikbaduh, obtained me 
for a wife, and received 34 manehs of silver 
as my dowry, and I bore him one daughter. 
I and Ben-Hadad-nathan, my husband, 
bought and sold with the money of my 
dowry, and we purchased 8 canes of land 
occupied by a house in the district called 
Beyond the Galla in Borsippa for 9 manehs, 
40 shekels of silver, and 24 manehs of silver 
which we had borrowed from Iddin-Mero- 


dach the son of Iqisa-abla of the family of 
Nur-Sin, and we purchased the house to- 
gether. In the 4th year of Nabonidos, king 
of Babylon, I demanded my dowry from 
Ben-Hadad-nathan, my husband, and Ben- 
Hadad-nathan willingly registered the 8 
canes on which the house stood in Borsippa, 
and handed them over to me for ever, and 
declared in the deed that Ben-Hadad-nathan 
and Bunanit have paid in common 24 
manehs of silver which they had borrowed 
from Iddin-Merodach, and had given tow- 
ards the price of the aforesaid house. This 
deed he sealed, and wrote upon it the curse 
of the great gods (against its transgressor). 
In the 5th year of Nabonidos, king of Baby- 
lon, I and Ben-Hadad-nathan, my husband, 
adopted Ben-Hadad-amar as a son, and 
registered the adoption, and declared that 
2 manehs, 10 shekels of silver, and the fur- 
niture of the house should be the dowry of 
my daughter Nubta. My husband died, 
and now Agqab-ili the son of my father-in- 
law lays claim to the house and all that was 
registered and made over to me, as well as 
to the slave Nebo-nur-ili, whom we bought 
for money from Nebo-akh-iddin. I have 
brought the defendant before you; give 
judgment upon us.’ The judges heard 
their pleadings, read the deeds and bonds 
which Bunanit produced before them, and 
did not grant Agqab-ili possession of the 
house in Borsippa, which had been assigned 
to Bunanit in place of her dowry or of the 
slave Nebo-nur-ili whom she and her hus- 
band had bought with money, or of any of 
the property of Ben-Hadad-nathan. They 
confirmed Bunanit and Ben-Hadad-amar in 
the validity of theirdeeds. Iddin-Merodach 
was first to receive in full the 24 manehs 
which had been given towards the purchase 
of the aforesaid house ; then Bunanit should 
receive in full her dowry of 34 manehs of 
silver, and part of the property of her hus- 
band. Nubtashould receive the slave Nebo- 
nur-ili, according to the stipulation of her 
father. By the order of the judges of the 
country.” Then follow the names of the 
six judges and their two clerks, and the 
date (the 26th of Elul or August B.c. 547), 
and the place of registration (Babylon). 


The poet and musician each occupied a 
place in the social system of Babyloniz. As 
far back as the age of the Judges in Israel, 
a poet at the Babylonian court was rewarded 
with the present of a piece of land for some 
verses which had pleased the sovereign. 
Figures of musicians often appear in the 
Assyrian sculptures. One of them wears a 
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curious cap of great height, and shaped like 
a fish. ‘The instruments on which they 
layed were numerous; drums and tam- 
eg trumpets and horns, lyres and 
guitars, harps and cithers, pipes and cym- 
bals, are all represented on the monuments. 
Besides single musicians, bands were em- 
sloyed, under the conduct of leaders who 
hag time with a double rod. Occasionally 
the music was accompanied by dancing, 
sometimes also by clapping the hands. In 
one instance three captives are depicted 
playing on the lyre, and proving that like 
the Babylonians the Assyrians also ‘‘ re- 
quired ” from their prisoners *‘ a song”’ (Ps. 
cxxxvil. 3). Canon Rawlinson notices that 
the speaking trumpet was known to the 
Assyrians as wel] as the musical trumpet. 
In the representation of the conveyance of 
a colossal bull from the quarries of the Bala- 
dians to the palace of Sennacherib, one of 
the overseers Is standing on the body of the 
bull, and giving orders through a trumpet 
to the workmen. 


The most striking fact brought out by a 
survey of the trades and professions carried 
on in the two great kingdoms of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, is the industrial character 
of their population. This indeed was more 


the case in Babylonia than in Assyria, where 
the military organisation became predomi- 
nant and eventually fell crushed by its own 


weight. But even in Assyria the merchant 
was a leading figure, and the campaigns of 
the later kings were directed by the jeal- 
ousies of trade. In neither kingdom was 
there anything that resembled a feudal aris- 
tocracy. Below the monarch and the civil 
service stood a large middle class, whose 
chief aim in life was the acquisition of 
riches. The foundation of the fabric of the 
state was essentially plutocratic. A man’s 
worth was measured by his wealth, and in 
Babylonia, at least, the possession of money 
meant .power and dignity. Hence the keen 
interest taken in commerce by all classes of 
the community from the king downward ; 
hence, too, the independent position occu- 
pied by women, and the right they had to 
buy and sell on their own account. There 
was, however, a fatal flaw in the industrial 
system of Babylonia. This was the exist- 
ence of slavery. It lowered the position 
of the free labourer, it depressed his wages, 
and enabled the capitalist to tyrannise over 
him. The overthrow of the commercial 
prosperity of Babylonia was due more to 
the slavery that existed in its midst than to 
the wars and invasions that came upon it 
from abroad. 
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BY REV. G. H. PEMBER, M.A. 


From The British Weekly (Non-Conformist, London), Febru- 
ary 19, March 5, March 19, April 2, 1891. 


I.—BEGINNINGS OF THE MOVEMENT. 


WHEN we regard great revolutions from 
a distance, they often appear as if due toa 
sudden impulse, arising from an utterly in- 
adequate cause, and affecting large masses 
of society with incredible rapidity. Yet, 
in every instance, we have but to examine 
facts, and this first impression will vanish. 
A little perseverance will enable us to trace 
the long and comparatively obscure —— 
ration by which the minds of the people had 
been educated, so that they were ready, 
either to act as soon as the signal was given, 
or to acquiesce in the avowal of opinions 
which but a short time before would have 
provoked their hostility. Nevertheless, 
the process of transformation, especially in 
its earlier stages, is so gradual and imper- 
ceptible that even those who live within its 
sphere, and are being affe+ted by its influ- 
ence, have little idea of the magnitude of 
the change which is going on around them, 
if, indeed, they perceive any zhange at all. 
And of this ve may find very recent illus- 
trations ; for :+ is only of late that attention 
has been directed to three great revolution- 
ary movements which have developed among 
ourselves almost within the present gener- 
ation, and may possibly be forced into far 
greater prominence before it has quite 
passed away. Of course I allude to Catholi- 
cism, Spiritualism, and Socialism. And 
diverse 1s these three propagandas may at 
first sight appear, they have, during the 
last few years, manifested some disposition 
to an alliance which, should it ever be ef- 
fected, would enable them to carry the 
world before them. 

But dismissing for the present the first 
and third of these systems, I propose to 
make a few remarks upon the second, un- 
derstanding the term ‘‘ Spiritualism’’ in a 
comprehensive sense, so as to make it in- 
clude the movements which followed in its 
train, Theosophy and Esoteric Buddhism, 
as well as Spiritualism proper. For one 
striking characteristic is common to those 
who call themselves after these names ; by 
each of them the human spirit, in some 
condition or another, embodied or disem- 
bodied, is set in prominence as the source 
of all knowledge and power; and, conse- 
quently, each of them at the same time ob- 
scures and withdraws the image of the One 
God. Not that all Spiritualists would be 
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willing to admit this ; indeed, they exhibit 
various shades of opinion, some of them 
even affecting the name of ‘‘ Christian 
Spiritualists’—which is certainly an im- 
peachment of the rest—and professing to 
derive their doctrines from the Bible. Yet 
any one who is but moderately acquainted 
with their literature must feel that the full 
bent of it, whether avowedly so or not, is 
aimed at an obliteration of God. That is, 
of course, of the God in whom true Chris- 
tians believe, the Omniscient, Almighty, 
and absolutely Sovereign Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and Creator of all things. 
For Atheism may be propagated in more 
effective ways than by ceaselessly crying, 
There is no God. 

Since the doctrines of the new faith have 
been disseminated and systematised almost 
within the memory of the present genera- 
tion, it may, perhaps, be as well to embody 
a part of my remarks in personal remin- 
iscences. ‘These will show how I gradually 
became aware that a change was passing 
over the minds of men, and that the belief 
in the supernatual, which characterised the 
early and middle ages of the world, but had 
ebbed away in an almost Sadducean Protes- 
tantism, was returning like the tide. They 
will also indicate the influences which in- 
duced me to think that, however much of 
imposture might be found upon the sur- 
face, the underlying strata of Spiritualism 
were of demoniacal and Satanic origin. 

It is usual to date the beginning of the 
movement from the notorious spirit-rap- 
pings at Hydesville in the year 1848. And 
doubtless that remarkable occurrence did 
give its first impetus to the popular phase 
of Spiritualism, chiefly because by introduc- 
ing the plan of spelling out words it facili- 
tated communication with the spirit-world. 
But preparations for an influx of the super- 
natural would seem to have been going on 
for some time, and men were becoming 
more and more ready for a reaction from 
the cold materialism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The human race, of which curiosity 
is one of the most striking characteristics, 
can never rest long without something be- 
yond its own ken to wonder at and reach 
after. And Christendom had been already 
initiated into the mysteries of mesmerism 
and clairvoyance by the discoveries, writ- 
ings, and practices of a number of experi- 
mentalists, beginning with Anton Mesmer, 
who seems to have stolen his ideas from the 
Jesuit Father Hehl. My readers will re- 
member Carlyle’s grim picture of Parisian 
society gaping after the newly invented bal- 
loon, and flocking with awe struck faces to 
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the chambers of the mesmerist, in utter un- 
consciousness of approaching doom, and of 
the rising tide which was just about to 
sweep them away with its flood. heir 
magical pursuits did not, however, disap- 
pear in the French Revolution, but were 
kept ever before the educated public by 
well-known names such as Dupotet and 
Cahagnet. And thus—although the great 
masses of the people were still sceptical— 
when the proceedings at Hydesville had both 
concentrated attention on the spirit-sphere, 
and suggested an easy mode of communica- 
tion with it, there was much already excited 
curiosity in the world eager to seize upon 
the proffered means of indulging itself. 

Of course the United States were first 
affected ; but the contagion quickly spread 
to England, and William Howitt describes 
its incipient progress there as being, in its 
physical phase, but ‘‘a reflection and a 
weaker reproduction of Spiritualism in 
America.” The forms which it most com- 
monly assumed were those of table-turning 
or table-rapping—phenomena which became 
a frequent topic of conversation, but were 
usually regarded as the merest trickery, and 
as due to mechanical agency. ‘There were 
some persons, however, who attempted to 
explain them scientifically. 

Meanwhile the caricaturists did not neglect 
their opportunity. And among their ef- 
forts, many will remember Mr. Leech’s 
amusing sketch of the dismay of a cabinet- 
maker when the table, which he is in the 
act of commending to a customer, suddenly 
begins to dance, and exclaims, ‘‘ Don’t be- 
lieve him, mum. I’m not mahogany. I’m 
only veneered, and second-hand.”’ 

At the outset of the movement there were 
two circumstances which impeded serious 
investigation. ‘The first was the apparent 
triviality and folly of the manifestations, 
which, however, time has shown to have 
been more skilfully conceived than merely 
human wisdom could have supposed. For 
the movement was to make its way through 
society from below and upwards, and, as it 
progressed, its character was to be changed. 

But the second barrier to inquiry was 
even stronger. ‘T'l.e prevailing party of the 
day was that of the Protestant Evangelicals, 
whose influence extended far beyond their 
own pale. And, whether connected with 
the Established Church or with Noncon- 
formist bodies, they had all recoiled from 
the superstitions of Rome to an opposite 
extreme. Wishing to rid themselves of 
Purgatory, they had absolutely eliminated 
the intermediate state from their theology ; 
discarding the Scriptural doctrines of Para- 
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dise and Hades, they were teaching the im- 
mediate passage of the spirit to Heaven or 
to Hell. And yet they had no intention of 
denying the resurrection. Disgusted—and 
so far reasonably—-with the legends of use- 
less miracles and the too frequent appari- 
tions of the Virgin and the saints, they had 
practically decided that all reports of ghostly 
appearings, or of any kind of supernatural 
phenomena, must be rejected by foregone 
conclusion, and deemed unworthy even of 
investigation. And this last opinion was 
held by scientists even more firmly than by 
theologians. Now until such a state of the 
public mind could be changed, it was clear 
that Spiritualism had little chance of mak- 
ing its way. And hence one may see the 
wisdom of its directors in beginning with 
an assault upon the more ignorant and vul- 
gar classes of society. For among these 
there would be many persons whose ideas 
or prejudices could be easily modified by a 
slight exhibition of supernatural power and 
knowledge. ‘The weird movements of the 
tables would excite their curiosity; the 
answers given by the raps or by the medium, 
and often unfolding the secrets of the in- 
quirer’s past life, would prove the presence 
of a supernatural intelligence ; while glow- 
ing descriptions of the spirit-land would be 
well calculated to please those who could 
receive them, and to remove the fear of 
Death, at least until he drew near. But 
the intellectual and philosophical revelations 
were reserved for a while. 

As regards myself, there were reasons 
which rendered me more disposed than 
many to admit the possibility, at least, of 
supernatural phenomena. First and chiefly, 
my mother had been in the habit of reading 
Bible-stories aloud from the earliest time 
that I could understand them, and had 
afterwards passed on to more difficult pas- 
sages. And in her manner of dealing with 
what she read, there was one feature for the 
effect of which upon myself I cannot be 
sufficiently thankful. She never seemed to 
resort to the Bible for the purpose of prov- 
ing some previous conception, but always 
with the view of receiving what could be 
drawn in the simplest and most straight- 
forward way from the verses before her. 
Perhaps she had fallen into this method 
from the circumstances of her early days. 
For the decease of her mother, which was 
so premature that she had no remembrance 
of it, had deprived her of the care which 
she afterwards bestowed upon me. And, 
while herself of a naturally pious disposi- 
tion, she was the daughter of a country 
squire of the old type, who lived in the 


vicinity of Berkeley Castle, and joined in 
the diversions of its inmates. The scenes 
which she witnessed in her home, and espe- 
cially the revellings of drunken Nimrods, in 
accord with the rough customs of the time, 
must have driven her upon herself. And 
since she never spoke of any helpful clerical 
influence, one is fain to conclude that the 
clergyman of the parish sympathised with 
the prevailing tastes, and was probably a 
hunting parson, as useless in the pulpit as 
out of it. And so, having no one to im- 
press particular dogmas upon her mind, she 
doubtless did the best she could with her 
Bible, and understood it in its most obvious 
meaning. Certainly her few remarks when 
reading to me all tended to ret it forth as a 
revelation from the Most High God, which 
had no rival in authority, and must be sim- 
ply understood, unhesitatingly believed, and 
1eartily obeyed. 

Now any one who peruses the volume 
with such a view of its nature will not deny 
that it has much to say respecting invisible 
and supernatural powers that are continu- 
ally influencing men for good or for evil. 
On the side of the good there is One Spirit 
and only One, ‘‘ that One and the Self- 
same Spirit,’’ acting upon and giving gifts 
tomen. For with a single memorable ex- 
ception, which proves the rule, and is of 
such a character that we can have no wish 
for its repetition, the spirits of the justified 
dead are always kept in the background as 
regards the present world, and are to con- 
tinue so until the day of resurrection. But 
there are unfallen angels, who are embodied 
spirits, sent forth to minister to the heirs 
of salvation. 

On the other hand, the Bible describes 
the atmosphere of our earth as peopled with 
evil beings whom it designates ‘‘ the Prin- 
cipalities, the Powers, the World-rulers of 
this Darkness, and the Spiritual Hosts of 
Wickedness in the Smalls 2 Places.” And 
for the last-mentioned class it often uses the 
term ‘‘ demons”’—not ‘‘ devils’—or ‘‘ un- 
clean spirits ;’ while the rest, or some of 
them, it names the angels of the Devil. 
These, as we may conjecture from the anal- 
ogy of the good angels, must be embodied 
spirits ; but the demons, as the use of the 
word in the Classics, the Scriptures, and the 
Ecclesiastical writers shows, are disembodied. 
They would seem, however, to be the re- 
mains of a Pre-adamite world, since the 
Scriptures apparently intimate in the his- 
tory of the Rich Man and Lazarus, and also 
in other places, that the children of Adam, 
when they have once left the earth, may 
not revisit it until the hour of resurrection. 








Very plainly, too, the Bible speaks of the 
action of these evil beings upon man ; of 
the temptations and persecutions to which 
they subject him ; of the frequent posses- 
sion of his body and subjugation of his will 
by foul spirits. Moreover, it represents the 
demons as performing visible acts, as en- 
duing the possessed with supernatural 
strength, so that he can break chains and 
fetters ; as seizing upon a lad and casting 
him ofttimes into the fire and into the 
waters to destroy him ; as rending the same 
lad in the presence of a great multitude, 
and then quitting his body with a loud ery. 
It describes also the speaking of demons 
with articulate voices, that could be heard 
and understood, not merely by initiates, by 
mediums and clairvoyants, but by crowds 
of ordinary people. Nor does it once hint 
that these aerial powers of evil will ever be 
silenced and banished by the progress, the 
education, and the civilisation of the hurnan 
race. Indeed, so far is it from such a sug- 
gestion that it positively predicts the in- 
crease of their influence in the latter days, 
and sets no limit to their action, until the 
Son of Man returns from Heaven to close 
the age, and cast them into the abyss, into 
which, when He was formerly upon earth, 
they were ever fearing that He would hurl 
them before the time. 

Now since I had been brought up to re- 
gard all these things as facts, on the ground 
that the Bible was the only absolute truth 
in the world, the logical consequence fol- 
lowed. And my necessary belief in the con- 
tinual interference of the invisible world 
with the visible was not a little strengthened 
by the tone of certain other books that were 
read to me before I could read them myself, 
and by me afterwards with great avidity. 
The chief of these were some of the works 
of Bunyan—the ‘‘ Grace Abounding”’ and 
the ‘* Visions of Heaven and Hell,” as well 
as the ‘“‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” and the ‘‘ Holy 
War.” Hence when, in the course of years, 
marvelous stories of Spiritualism began to 
be circulated, there was to my mind no an- 
tecedent impossibility in the idea that the 
spirits of the air should manifest them- 
selves to men, and devise a means of com- 
municating with them. 

About the same time two or three inci- 
dents occurred which certainly tended to 
make the invisible world appear more real 
to me. One of these may, perhaps, be 
worth relating. The eldest son of a family 
living in the neighbourhood was in India. 
and was not expected home for a consider- 
able time. One winter’s evening, when the 
father, mother, and sisters were seated 
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around the fire, the handle of the door was 
heard to turn. All of them looked in its 
direction, and to their astonishment saw the 
son, who was supposed to be beyond the 
waves, just entering the room. They rose 
eagerly to greet him ; but immediately he 
turned back and closed the door behind 
him. They heard retreating footsteps in 
the passage, and of course pursued them, 
but could find no one. ‘The story was 
noised about in the town, and some while 
afterwards news came that the young man 
had died in India just at the time when his 
spectre appeared at home. This, of course, 
is a specimen of the most common and best 
proved class of apparitions. But frequently 
as such incidents seem to occur, the fact 
cannot be adduced as an argument for the 
possibility of intercourse between the living 
and the dead. For an apparition of this 
kind, vivid and lifelike as it may be, is seen 
only at the moment of death, as though the 
spirit in certain circumstances—and for 
aught we know, they may not be desirable 
circumstances—is able, when passing out of 
the body, and before it leaves the scenes of 
earth for its destination, to take one look 
at those npon whom either affection or some 
other cause has fixed its thoughts. 


II.—PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


There can be little doubt that this esti- 
mate of Paganism is far more true than that 
which finds in it much good mingled with 
a little evil. The latter opinion, moreover, 
is mainly answerable for the corruption 
which began to overspread Christianity as 
soon as it was propagated. And that we 
have not yet passed the time when right 
views on this subject are of the greatest 
practical value, may appear in the sequel. 

In my twenty-first year I had my only 
personal experience of table-turning. An 
acquaintance who felt a curiosity in regard 
to it, and believed its mystery capable of a 
scientific solution, determined upon a series 
of experiments in his own house, and in- 
vited myself and several others to join him 
on the first evening of the trial. We as- 
sembled in a room the centre of which was 
occupied by a large circular dining-table. 
This table was very massive, and was sup- 
ported by one huge leg, which rested ona 
thick square of mahogany, having a foot at 
each of its corners. Of its size some con- 
ception may be formed from the fact that 
thirteen of us, including several of the other 
sex, were able to sit around it with ample 
accommodation. We disposed our hands in 
the usual fashion, and so commenced the 
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sitting with a determination and patience 
of which the reader may judge when he 
knows that we persisted for an hour and a 
quarter, although nothing abnormal oc- 
curred. But just as we were growing 
weary, and the less enthusiastic were pro- 
posing an adjournment, the table gave an 
ominous and most peculiar creak, followed 
by another, and yet another. Then it com- 
menced a slow and very smooth gliding 
movement, such as we ourselves could not 
have produced even if we had attempted it 
in concert. The change of expression on 
every face was wonderful ; weariness, in- 
difference, and mirth all dissolved in looks 
of intense interest. Slowly the table glided 
round, until we were obliged to rise from 
our seats in order to preserve the circle of 
hands ; then its pace gradually quickened, 
and we at first walked with it, but were 
soon running wildly, or rather scuffling, 
while the chairs were pushed away in all 
directions, until the circle was broken, and 
the motion ceased. 

On the following evening the circum- 
stances were altogether different. The 
table was quick to respond, as though, like 
the tripod mentioned by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, it had been “initiated ” by the pro- 
ceedings of the previous day. Some one 
proposed to make trial of its power of re- 
plying to questions, by the usual alphabeti- 
cal method. One or two correct answers 
were obtained ; but they had reference to 
trivialities which might easily have been 
guessed. A sceptic who was present said 
as much, and expressed a conviction that 
some mechanical means were being used to 
make the table rap. When bidden to ex- 
amine for himself, and also to propose a 
question, he immediately asked, ‘‘ How 
many shillings have [ upon me?” The 
table rapped out fifteen, and was. still. 
‘*'That is a mistake, then,” exclaimed the 
interrogator ; ‘‘ for I procured change for 
a sovereign just before leaving home.” 
However, when requested to prove his 
words, he could produce but fifteen shil- 
lings, and afterwards remembered that on 
the way to my friend’s house he had paid 
five to a tradesman. ‘This incident made 
me suspect that Spiritualism might possibly 
be something beyond the ken of Professor 
Faraday, and was, perhaps, akin to the 
dealing with familiar spirits so often alluded 
to in Scripture, and to the witchcraft of the 
middle ages. 

During my life as an undergraduate at 
Cambridge, I heard but little of Spiritual- 
ism, and did not then understand the close 
connection between it and mesmerism. 
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The latter was a frequent subject of conver- 
sation among the students, and | had at 
least one opportunity of obtaining some in- 
sight into its dangers. In the “ set’’ to 
which I belonged there was a young man, 
whom for the nonce I will call Bryce, of 
excellent abilities, but in a most dilapidated 
condition of body. He seemed to have lost 
a large measure of his vital powers ; even 
his eyes were so weak and dim that he could 
not read, and was obliged to get up his sub- 
jects by the help of his friends, one of whom 
was told off each evening to read to him. 
Of course the defect of sight obliged him to 
procure special permission for a viva voce 
examination, in which, spite of all his dis- 
advantages, he passed creditably. But my 
reason for mentioning him here is that he 
attributed bis deplorable condition solely to 
his exercise of mesmeric power. Of that 
he had discovered himself to be possessed 
to an unusual degree while a scholar of 
Richmond Grammar School, in the days of 
Dr. Tait. Over some of his schoolfellows 
his sway seemed almost absolute. By his 
mere volition he could act upon them from 
a distance, or when in another room and on 
a different floor, causing them to sit, stand, 
fall down, sing, or dance, as he pleased. 
Of course a rumour of what was going on 
soon came to the ears of Dr. Tait, and made 
him very desirous of investigating the mat- 
ter. Accordingly, he one day summoned 
the young mesmerist to his desk, and call- 
ing for a stout Irish boy, bade Bryce put 
him under the influence. With a few 
passes this was done. ‘* Now,”’ said Dr. 
Tait, producing a glass of some abominably 
tasting medicine, ‘** give him this, and make 
him believe it to be honey.” The boy re- 
ceived the odious mixture, and began to 
swallow it with avidity. ‘* Remove the in- 
fluence instantly,” cried the master. Bryce 
did so, and the boys face underwent a 
marvellous revulsion of expression as he 
hurled the glass to the other side of the 
room. 

But after every exercise of this power 
Bryce suffered from severe exhaustion, 
which at last induced the chronic weakness 
and decadence already described. Never- 
theless, when I knew him, he abhorred mes- 
merism, not so much for its pernicious con- 
sequences to himself, as from a settled belief 
that it was in itself unlawful and wicked. 
To the exhaustion which followed upon his 
efforts many parallels might be cited. 
Among others, I remember a statement of 
Professor Crookes in the narration of his 
experiments with Mr. Home, that the me- 
dium after some of his most successful mani- 
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festations would lie on the floor of the room 
in a state of utter prostration. 

Some time after leaving Cambridge I re- 
sided in the neighbourhood of London, and 
was occupied in school-work. One Monda 
morning, in the course of the usual Genek 
‘Testament lesson with an upper form, we 
came to a verse which was sugzestive to 
me, and, before dismissing it, | remarked : 
** You will see from this verse what should 
be your attitude in regard to the so-called 
Spiritualism of which you have probably 
heard. Either it is an imposture, or it is 
not. If it is, I need not advise you to keep 
clear of it. But if it is not, this verse 

yarns you that whatever real power it may 
exhibit must be Satanic ; so that in that 
case it is to be avoided with far more cau- 
tion than if it were a mere imposture.”’ 
The words were thrown out cursorily, and 
I thought no more of them. But the next 
morning a young gentleman was announced 
as wishing to speak with me. When ad- 
mitted he proved to be one of my pupils, 
whose family was well known in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘‘ You made me rather uncom- 
fortable yesterday, sir,” he began, ‘* by what 
you said of Spiritualism. Our family are 
all Spiritualists, and so if there is anything 
wrong with us, we do not call in a phy- 
sician, but send to the medium, who gives 
us a diagnosis of the ailment and a prescrip- 
tion which we generally find efficacious. 
‘his morning my aunt, being unwell, asked 
me to write to the medium for her as 
usual ; but your words of the previous day 
made me hesitate, and I thought I should 
like to talk the matter over with you.” 

This was the first hint I had that Spirit- 
ualism was being privately practised in 
houses of which one would have had no 
suspicion. It was soon followed by others. 
A month or two later disclosures were made 
of aseries of séances which had been held 
under the roof of a clergyman, who lived 
only a few doors from my own house. He 
was himself ignorant of what had been 
going on; but his family, every member of 
which was well known to me, had advanced 
far beyond table-turning, and had even 
evoked a materialised form. The circum- 
stances were very extraordinary, but I am 
already exceeding reasonable bounds. 

About the same time a friend from the 
Continent visited us. He was a sensible, 
hard-headed, and decidedly sceptical man, 
who had lately shown that his nerves were 
of iron by an exploit, requiring sustained 
courage and coolness, which had resulted in 
a successful revolution. One evening he 
said to me, ‘‘I hear a great amount of non- 


sense talked about Spiritualism, and have a 
mind to look into it. There is said to be a 
famous medium somewhere near Lancaster- 
gate ; to-morrow I will go in that direction, 
and see what I can make of her.” On the 
following day he returned somewhat silent 
and thoughtful, and, as soon as we were 
alone, I asked after the result of his ex- 
pedition. ‘* Well,” he replied, ‘‘I have 
been quite taken aback. ‘The medium, who 
seemed to be a lady, received me with great 
composure, and after a few remarks inquired 
with what spirit I wished to communicate. 
‘With that of my father,’ I answered. In 
a little more than a minute she told me 
that the spirit of my father was present and 
willing to reply to any queries. Immedi- 
ately, and not without some degree of 
malice, I inquired respecting a difficulty in 
his will, which had given much trouble to 
my family, and the secret of which had 
probably been known only to himself. 'T’o 
satisfy me on this point would, I felt sure, 
be very far beyond the powers and resources 
of the medium. But to my blank astonish- 
ment an answer was returned without hesi- 
tation, and it was such that I perceived in 
a moment the whole solution of the diffi- 
culty.” 


Il].—TnHe ANGELS’ SIN. PAGANISM. 


With these elucidations the meaning of 
the passage became clear. When the hn- 
man race had begun to multiply and the 
daughters of men were fair, certain apos- 
tate angels, who were on the earth at the 
time, dared to break the law of their crea- 
tion, and to mingle with a diverse stock. 
And from these unions, which took place 
both before the Deluge and after it, the 
heroes of ancient mythology were born. 
Thus we were enabled to discover in the 
Bible all the different orders of superhuman 
beings known to classical writers—the gods, 
the demons, and the heroes. And, possi- 
bly, the story of the Titans might be re- 
ferred to the angelic irruption before the 
Flood, and that of other heroes to what 
happened after it. Moreover, from the 
prominence of these heroes among ordinary 
mortals, a misty idea seemed to have over- 
spread the earth that all kings or great 
leaders must have sprung from one of the 
semi-divine families. Hence the almost 
universal worship rendered to ancient mon- 
archs. Even as late as the time of the Ro- 
man Empire, when Julius Cesar was feel- 
ing for a power which was rather Oriental 
than Occidental, he found it necessary, or 
at least thought it best, to give out that he 























was descended from the goddess Venus 
through Aineas. And because of this 
claim he was styled Divus, or God, and 
yassed on the blasphemous title to succeed- 
ing emperors. 

While the passage of Genesis was on my 
mind, I made the acquaintance of a clergy- 
man who had taken much interest in the 
study of Occultism, and obtained access to 
his library. This was my first opportunity 
of gauging the copious literature of Spir- 
itualism and Occultism. Previously I had 
oe ger it to be almost confined to the few 
books which had fallen in my way; now 
my ideas were enlarged, as they were still 
more when I subsequently received from a 
London bookseller a catalogue of fifteen 
hundred works of this kind which he had 
on sale at the time. I also began to learn 
something more of the doctrines which 
Spiritualism was developing, such as those 
of the Seven Spheres, of affinities, of mar- 
riages with demons and of ‘‘ the two-in.- 
one,”’ of the feminine element in the Deity, 
of re-incarnation, andso on. Yet it seemed 
strange that so many books could have been 
published and circulated when one had 
heard so little mention of them in society ; 
but the fact was that those who were inter- 
ested kept their thoughts to themselves. 
The great change in public opinion, which 
is now everywhere apparent, was at that 
time making its way beneath the surface. 
Macmillan’s Magazine had not yet—so far 
at least as I can remember--contained a 
true ghost story with the editor’s certificate 
to the creditability of the writer ; nor had 
Mr. Oliphant published his ‘‘ Scientific Re- 
ligion.”” By the majority of educated people 
everything that savoured of apparitions or 
spirits was still regarded as medieval, and 
us opposed to modern ideas and science. 

But the greatest surprise which my 
friend’s books brought me was the discovery 
that intercourse between angels and human 
beings was treated in some of them as a 
thing already known, and soon about to be 
** declared open to all who are ready to en- 
ter into the joy of their Lord!’ The year 
1881, though I did not find out the date 
until later, was to be the last of the old dis- 
pensation ; and after it, what was called 
the ‘* Fourth Generation” would commence, 
as a preparation for which all human gener- 
ation must cease. But this is enough of 
the subject. Spiritualists were revealing 
their affinity to the apostasy that forbids to 
marry ; and, if they were to be believed, 
many of them were contemplating a revival 
of the sin that caused the Flood. 

Again, in reading the ‘“‘ inspirational’’ 
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poems of T. L. Harris, I could not but be 
struck with the amount of Paganism that 
was introduced into them. Certainly in 
one place he spoke of the Hellenic gods as 
‘* glorious idealities,’’ but they were treated 
by him as real beings, and regarded as wn- 
fallen angels ot God !—By the way, Mr. 
Ruskin teaches something very like this in 
the last chapter of Ethics of the Dust.— 
Apollo was mentioned more frequently than 
the rest ; and this seemed to me remark- 
able, because the Bible apparently recog- 
nised his existence, as well as his possession 
of certain oracular powers, when it described 
the Philippian slave-girl as having ‘‘a 
Pythonic spirit,” or, more literally, “‘a 
spirit, a Python.” For was not Python the 
well-known oracular name of Apollo? It 
appeared, then, that some at least of the 
Occultists believed in the present existence 
of this and of the other classical gods ; were 
they attempting to bring back the spirit of 
what we must, for want of a better name, 
call Paganism ? But whatever their idea 
may have been, it is not yet set aside. In 
one of the ‘* Illuminations’’ of Anna Kings- 
ford, published only last year, the following 
passage occurs :— 

‘*T am entering a brighter region now. 
What glorious form of womanhood is that. 
so queenly, so serene, and endowed with all 
wisdom ? It is Pallas Athena—a real per- 
sonage in the spiritual world! And yonder 
is one of whom I have no need toask. I 
am passing through the circle of the Olym- 
pians. It is Aphrodite, mother of love and 
beauty. O Aphrodite, spirit of the waters, 
firstborn of God, how could I adore thee! 
And men on earth now deem the gods and 
goddesses of Greece mere fables! And | 
behold them living and moving in strength 
and beauty before me !” 

A little further on Mrs. Kingsford as- 
sumes the identity of Aphrodite and the 
Virgin Mary of the Roman Catholics. Her 
** Tiluminations” also include hymns to the 
principal Hellenic gods, of which that to 
Bacchus, or ‘‘ Iacchos,” said to be the 
‘* Planet-God” of earth, is especially curi- 
ous. Astrange doctrine—and the explana- 
tion given of it is equally strange—is con- 
tained in the verse, ‘* Let thy Master be the 
Christ of God, whose Father is the Lord 
Tacchos.” 

Certainly there is here a strong Hellen- 
izing tendency, but that exists in many 
diverse quarters, and is by no means con- 
fined to the sphere of theology. From the 
time when the capture of Constantinople by 
Mahomet II. drove into the West that 
Greek learning which brought about the 
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Renaissance, the literature of Hellas has 
been steadily contributing to the formation 
of modern thought, and has also helped to 
induce a general taste for antiquity. The 
results are manifold, and they have lately 
been augmented by an influx of Oriental- 
ism ; their tendency is to adulterate Chris- 
tianity by scepticism and xstheticism, and 
so to bring it into harmony with ancient 
faiths. Of course the ultimate consequence 
of this is the actual, if not the weed, abo- 
lition of true Christian doctrine. Nor have 
we much difficulty in tracing such conse- 
quence in many parts of England ; but just 
now, perhaps, Italy affords the most promi- 
nent example of it. The poet Carducci, in 
his ‘* Studii Letterari,’’ points out that in 
that country the old Roman, Etruscan, and 
Hellenic elements, which have never been 
entirely suppressed, are again forcing their 
way to the surface. The Christian religion, 
he says, was superimposed, first in its mys- 
tic or ascetic, and afterwards in its Roman 
or Paganised form ; then followed the Ger- 
man Empire with its feudalism. But neither 
of these is indigenous to the Italian soil. 
The one has altogether passed away, the 
other almost so; and with the recovery of 
Italian nationality and liberty the old spirit 
of the country seems to be returning. The 
poet then depicts the striving of this spirit 
in his own breast, and his doubts in regard 
to it, until he discovered that the noblest 
minds and geniuses of Europe were similarly 
influenced. ‘* This Paganism,” he exclaims, 
‘* this cult of form, was naught else but the 
love of that noble nature from which the 
solitary Semitic estrangements had alienated 
hitherto the spirit of man in such bitter 
hostility. My at first feebly defined senti- 
ment of opposition thus became confirmed 
conceit, reason, affirmation ; the hymn to 
Phoebus Apollo became the hymn to Satan.” 

In the last clause Carducci refers to two 
of his most celebrated odes, in the first of 
which he laments the withdrawal of Apollo 
from the world, while in the second, written 
some years afterwards, he exults in the re- 
turn of Satan as the god of matter, of earth 
and its delights. It is somewhat ominous 
to hear of the old Aryan nature-worship 
being brought back to us under such pat- 
ronage, and strange indeed to read senti- 
ments respecting the great enemy of man- 
kind like the following—for the translation 
of which I am indebted to Mr. Sewall, in 
Harper’s Magazine. After singing of Satan 
as the god of all that is pleasing to the 
flesh, of beauty, love, wine, dancing, and 
license, the poet affirms that the age is even 
now renewing itself, that matter may tri- 
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umph, for Satan has won. For a while he 
was lost in unknown caverns and ways pro- 
found, 
** Till lo! unconquered, 
From shore to shore, 
Like to the whirlwind, 
He sends forth his ery. 


Like to the whirlwind 
Spreading its wings, 
He passes, O people, 
Satan the great ! 


Hail to thee, Satan ! 
Hail, the Rebellion ! 
Hail, of the reason the 
Great Vindicator ! 


Sacred to thee shall rise 
Incense and vows ! 

Thou hast the god 

Of the priests dethroned."’ 


I will close with two remarks. If Hel- 
lenic forms of thought are returning to us, 
as they certainly appear to be, and that in 
other departments besides Theology, the 
fact is simply fulfilling a great prediction of 
the Book whose canon was closed some eigh- 
teen centuries ago. For when, in Rev. xiii., 
the Beast, which is the embodiment of the 
Roman Empire, appears in his last phase, 
he is said to be like unto a leopard, the 
creature which represents the Third or Gre- 
cian World-power. This can only mean 
that in its final stage the general features of 
Christendom will be Hellenic. Is the Book 
which is so despised and neglected about to 
prove its Divine origin in this as in so many 
other ways ? 

Again, if there are some who would re- 
store that worship of Satan which was prob- 
ably well known to the ancient initiates, 
there are certainly many so-called Christian 
ministers who are making straight the path 
for such a consummation by omitting Christ 
from their teaching. I do not mean that 
they omit the name, but he is not the Son 
of God whom they present under it. He is 
one who harmonises with a religion that 
professes no more than morality and philan- 
thropy, and worships humanity. If such 
changes be allowed, it will soon be possible 
to give the name of Christ to a Satanic 
Saviour, and the world may be adoring the 
Antichrist unawares. Let it be remem- 
bered that, while the service of God must 
ever of necessity involve the service of man, 
the converse of the proposition is by no 
means true. Those who speak of the Lord 
only as philosopher, or philanthropist, or 
exemplar, would do quite as much good if 
they preached of Confucius or Buddha. 
For it is Christ the Only Begotten Son of 
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the Father, Who His Own Self bare our sins 
in His Own body on the tree—it is He alone 
Who is able to loose the prisoners of Satan, 
and to destroy the works of the Devil. 


IV.—TuHe FUNDAMENTAL DocTRINE. 


When my investigation of Spiritualism 
had proceeded thus far, the movement 
seemed to assume a very serious aspect. 
For while it derived its strength from ac- 
tual and constantly occurring phenomena, 
it was also exhibiting the unmistakable char- 
acteristics of an apostasy from God.  In- 
deed, I soon began to suspect that it might 
be leading in the direction of the predicted 
** falling away’ in the last times, out of 
which the Antichrist should arise. But of 
this more anon. 

My first impulse was to inquire whether 
any attempt had been made to convey warn- 
ing to the very numerous body of incautious 
and uninstructed Christians who might fall 
into the pit before they saw it. And in 
speaking of incautious Christians, I have in 
mind that word which is used of Simeon 
(Luke ii. 25), and is somewhat inadequately 
rendered ‘* devout” in both of our versions. 
It is properly applied to one who handles 
carefully and cautiously that with which he 
has to deal; and so, in regard to Divine 
things, it expresses the wise and holy awe 
which makes us anxious lest we should 
offend in deed, in word, or even in thought. 
And how vital does this quality appear when 
we find it mentioned in the solemn passage 
in which we are told that Christ Himself, 
in the days of His flesh, ‘‘ was heard in that 
He feared,” or, in the more literal rendering 
of the Revised Version, ‘‘ for His godly 
fear.’ But in our times, alas ! such a feel- 
ing is rare; and, if the converse of our 
Lord’s case be true, one is driven to appre- 
hend that the majority of modern Christians 
cannot be heard in that they do not fear. 
Certainly it is only those who pass the time 
of their sojourning here in fear that can be 
reckoned among the spiritual, according to 
Paul’s division of the Church (1 Corin- 
thians iii. 1). All others must be classed 
as carnal Christians, and are ever liable to 
be led astray by the wiles of the Adversary. 

So far, then, as I could ascertain, no books 
had, up to that time, been written against 
Spiritualism, for Mr. B. W. Newton's ex- 
cellent treatise was not yet published. 
Nothing more than a few pamphlets, and 
some notices in volumes devoted to other 
subjects, rewarded my search; and even 
these were not sufficiently comprehensive or 
interesting to move any save readers who 
were already prejudiced in their favour. In 
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such circumstances I resolved upon a per- 
sonal effort, and the result was the first 
edition of ‘‘ Earth’s Earliest Ages.’’ This 
book was based upon the drawing-room lec- 
tures which have been already mentioned, 
and was not merely an account of Spiritual- 
ism in its modern form, but also an attempt 
to show its connection with the early his- 
tory of the world, and at the same time to 
meet the ceaseless attacks of sceptics upon 
the first chapter of Genesis. It was pub- 
lished in 1876, and for some while attracted 
little attention, except from friends; in- 
deed, seven years had elapsed before the 
edition was exhausted. However, towards 
the end of that period there was a more 
rapid sale of the remaining copies, and at 
the same time I began to receive many let- 
ters on the subject of the book ; its influ- 
ence was increasing, and it seemed well to 
hazard another edition. But since 1876 
two movements akin to Spiritualism had 
also been developed in Christendom—The- 
osophy, and its Eastern form Buddhism. 
The course of these latter was, however, 
different from that of the former in that 
they first appeared among the educated and 
upper classes, and became very popular in 
‘“society,” especially with ladies. The 
mystic literature, of which the press kept 
up a copious supply, was eagerly read, the 
favourite books being, perhaps, Madame 
Blavatsky’s ‘* Isis Unveiled,’’? Edwin Ar- 
nold’s poems, and ‘‘ The Perfect Way’—the 
latter written through Anna Kingsford and 
Edward Maitland, who claimed to have re- 
ceived its teachings by supernatural com- 
munication. About the same time, also, 
Schopenhauer’s works, which had been pre- 
viously brought forth from obscurity in Ger- 
many, were beginning to be studied in the 
other countries of Christendom. ‘The preva- 
lence of the ideas thus propagated was soon 
manifest even to a casual observer, and may 
be illustrated bya set of verses, which ap- 
peared in The World—July 2nd, 1884— 
and was entitled ‘‘ Buddha in the Boudoir.”’ 
After mentioning several ‘‘ fads” with 
which the ladies of society had successively 
amused themselves in recent years, the 
writer finishes his list in the following 
words : 
‘* They’re weary of exploring slums 
And watching slaughtered pigeons, 
And all the rage at kettledrums 
Is trying new religions.”’ 
Then he proceeds : 
‘* What time I sat sud tegmine, 
As Virgil tells us, fagi, 
I little dreamt the girls would be 
So mad about the magi. 





I thought we’d nothing from the East 
But bangles and bananas ; 

But fashion spreads a mental feast 
Of Shastras and Puranas. 


When tea comes in the afternoons, 
You'll see each verbal fencer 

Raise high antagonistic spoons 
With talk of Herbert Spencer. 

You hear of dear old Buddha then, 
Of esoteric preaching, 

Of Kant and Strauss and mystic men, 
And Schopenhauer’s teaching.”’ 


But similar ideas soon found their way to 
the mechanics’ institute, and I well remem- 
ber my astonishment at an incident that 
occurred during a visit to Clapham. A 
workman was repairing one of the gaseliers 
in Mrs. Meredith’s Conference Hall, when 
a deaconess came up, and invited him to 
attend the Gospel meeting which was to be 
held there in the evening. ‘‘ You mean 
the Gospel of Jesus, I suppose,’’ the man 
replied. ‘* But I do not want Him. I 
have a better Saviour: it is in Buddha that 
I trust.’’ Startling as this case appeared, 
a little inquiry in the neighbourhood re- 
vealed the fact that it was by no means ex- 
ceptional ; for Spiritualism, Buddhism, and 
a species of ‘‘ Social Christianity” which, 
to say the least, was on the best of terms 
with the other systems, had been widely 
disseminated among the more intelligent of 
the small tradespeople and mechanics, 

In the face of these facts it was necessary 
to add other chapters to *‘ Earth’s Earliest 
Ages ;”’ and when the original had also been 
re-written for the most part, and consider- 
ably enlarged, the whole was passed into 
the hands of Messrs. Hodder and Stough- 
ton, and the comparatively rapid sale of the 
new edition proved that some little interest 
was at last aroused in a movement which 
had been gradually and secretly transform- 
ing the theology of Christendom. 

But we must leave these reminiscences, 
and inquire more particularly into the ac- 
tual teachings of Spiritualism. Its funda- 
mental doctrine is, of course, the possibility 
of present intercourse with the other world. 
The spirits of those who die in our age can, 
we are told, still see and communicate with 
their friends who are yet in the flesh ; nay, 
can even counsel, aid, and protect them, 
and very often predict what is about to hap- 
pen to them. This is an idea which, in 
some form or another, has ever fascinated 
human minds, and is frequently received 
even among professing Christians. I will 
cite two instances from widely diverse quar- 
ters. 

Coleridge, in his memoir of Keble, tells 
us of the latter that, in regard to deceased 
friends, it was ‘‘a part of his practical be- 
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lief that even now the separation was not 
absolute.” What this practical belief meant 
we may discover by turning to the poem 
entitled ‘‘ Bereavement,” in his Lyra In- 
nocentium. The motto to the poem is, 
‘*'The Lord gave Job twice as much as he 
had before ;” and it is worked out in the 
following manner. ‘The poet meets two 
sisters in the time of year when 


“* vernal meads were bright, 
And many a primrose smiled,”’ 


the elder leading the younger, and each en- 
joying the other's society. On a second oc- 
casion he meets them in the chilling damp- 
ness of an autumnal evening ; but the elder 
sister is now attending the younger to her 
grave. And so, as Coleridge puts it, ‘* he 
cheers the mourner with his favourite idea 
of communion with the departed spirit :’°— 


What if henceforth, by heaven’s decree, 
She leave thee not alone, 

But in her turn prove guide to thee, 
In ways to angels known. 

O yield thee to her whisperings sweet ; 
Away with thoughts of gloom ! 

In love the loving spirits greet, 
Who wait to bless her tomb. 

In loving hope with her unseen 
Walk as in hallowed air. 

When foes are strong and trials keen, 
Think, ‘‘ What if she be there ?’’ 

To turn now to a mind of another class, 
** General” Booth is reported to have said 
at the recent funeral of his wife, that she 
had promised, if she were permitted, to 
visit him from the other world ; that he 
had charged her to look after the interests 
of the Salvation Army, and that, as she had 
never failed him in this world, he did not 
think she would do so in the other. 

** Well, and what harm is there in such 
an idea ?” would be the quick retort of 
many. ‘‘It is very beautiful, and withal 
very comforting.” Yes, but our first 
thought should be, Is that which it involves 
lawful ? And to this question the Bible 
answers peremptorily that ‘‘ he who goes to 
the dead to inquire’ is an abomin: ition unto 
the Lord (Deut. xviii. 11, 12). To the be- 
liever in God’s revelation there is no need 
of another word. Unfortunately, however, 
both of our versions have slightly obscured 
the sense, to many readers at least, by the 
rendering, ‘‘a necromancer.” But the 
literal and exact translation is ‘‘ one that 
goes to the dead to inquire ;” and it is most 
important to preserve it in this form, which 
may possibly have been chosen to ‘signify 
that which the seeker intends to do, or 
thinks that he does, without admitting its 
possibility. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SUNDAY 
GALLERIES 


OPENING OF ART 
AND MUSEUMS. 


From The Rock (Church of England), London, March 20, 
1891. 


As once more the annual motion in favour 
of opening museums on Sunday is before 
the House of Commons, it may be worth 
while to look at the question for a moment 
entirely apart from its religious aspect, and 
to discuss the interesting problem of the 
capability of art to meet the real require- 
ments of the working-man. In the present 
day there is fortunately no one who imag- 
ines the working-man beyond the scope of a 
refining influence, for it 1s well known there 
are many labourers in the great industrial 
centres who, while toiling all day at their 
trades, resolutely devote a portion of the 
evening to self-improvement. This is a 
happy feature in the development of democ- 
racy, but it does not follow that, if every 
workman became an artist, the ethical value 
of Sunday should be set aside, or that the 
refining influence of art has a higher ethical 
value than the rest on one day of seven. 
Let us, however, inquire what is the past 
history of art in this respect, and what is 
the present position on the Continent, 
where museums have been open for many 
years ? A correspondent of ours has visited 
great numbers of picture galleries on Sun- 
days abroad for the purpose of satisfying 
himself on the latter of these two heads, 
and he has come to the conclusion that, so 
far as the genuine working-man is concerned, 
the museums might just as well be closed. 
Let us take France, for instance, and look 
at the thing as we find it at Paris. The 
Louvre is crowded on a Sunday afternoon 
—so full, indeed, that it is decidedly un- 
pleasant, but with well dressed men, women, 
and children, the dourgeois element being 
represented in all its glory. The owvrier, 
however, the man of the blouse, whose 
happy disposal is the riddle for the Govern- 
ment to solve, is nowhere to be seen. In 
truth, if work is plentiful he cannot be 
seen, as Sunday is no holiday to him, Mon- 
day being the sabbath of Belleville, and on 
that day all the Government galleries are 
closed. It has been found necessary in 
Atheistical France to have a day of rest, 
and the workman cannot on his own day, 
if he wished, visit the galleries. If, in- 
deed, he really felt the necessity of art, 
there is no doubt some other arrangement 
would be made, but in spite of all his op- 
portunities it is evident he does not. Nay 
more, in 1871, in the hour of his triumph, 
the Louvre narrowly escaped destruction. 
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Surely a national monument of such impor- 
tance should have been above alarm ? 
France is probably the most forward coun- 
try of the continent, where ideas are most 
prolific, and the action of its workers, who 
are always supposed to be the most artistic 
of work-people, is of more consequence than 
that of Italians, who are backward of art 
feeling, although inhabiting the land of art. 
‘To any one acquainted with Italy it is need- 
less to say that taste has entirely died out, 
and that the people who frequent its gal- 
leries on a Sunday are the foreign tourists 
of every nation, making use of a free day 
and escaping the payment of a franc. 

If we turn now to the other point, to the 
historical aspect of art, there is scarcely any 
consolation to be found. In olden days, 
when the cloister was the chosen home of 
devotion, or the catacomb the coveted ref- 
uge of the weary from a world of injustice, 
the highest utterances of painting did ap- 
peal to the people, who saw in the resigna- 
tion of a Crucifixion the bowing of the will 
to a Superior Being, and in the Good Shep- 
herd a guardian capable of wiping away all 


tears. Painting was then closely allied to 
religion. She was its handmaid, and repre- 


sented the yearnings of individuals held in 
bondage. With the spread of the invention 
of printing, however, the liberty of the 
Christian was proclaimed, till, in the eman- 
cipation of the intellect, the pictorial art 
was naturally superseded as the vehicle of 
expression. There was no longer the same 
necessity for it. A revolution in opinion 
instantly followed, and in the first wild 
sweep of freedom nothing was believed that 
did not commend itself to the reason. 
There was a long struggle against the most 
dangerous divisions of the new culture. 
Galileo and Savonarola, the two greatest 
innovators, fell before the thunderbolts of 
the Vatican ; painting, having no heretical 
tendency, was enthroned in the Holy of 
Holies ; but, with the continued advance of 
the new ideas, she refused to be bound any 
longer to monkish legends. For a time re- 
ligious types were clothed with earthly love- 
liness, but, like the San Sebastiano of Fra 
Bartolommeo, referred to by Symonds, it 
led the mind to carnal joys, and it revelled 
in the pride of life till all direct connection 
with heaven was abolished. With the glory 
of the Renaissance still a vivid reality, the 
living death which fell upon Italy after 1527 
is a satire on the worship of the fine arts ; 
intellectual vitality departed, and the peo- 
ple could not, if they had wished it, appre- 
ciate the triumphs vf the past. There was 
no revival of the religious spirit of the 
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medieval Church under the Jesuitism 
which succeeded. The burning faith of 
Dante lay buried beneath symbols, and 
painting lost its significance for the liber- 
ated conscience, just as in the decaying 
period of the Byzantine Empire it pandered 
to the superstition of the day, till every 
atom of spirituality was destroyed, till 
ghastly contortions of pain were reproduced 
as stimulants to worship, till a fetish of fear 
yas substituted for the God of love, and the 
Mohammedan invasion was necessary to 
sweep out the corruption. Nor is there 
reason now to modify the opinion which 
this retrospect forces on us. We know it is 
the universal complaint of travellers that if 
the finest pictures in Italian churches are 
not hidden among festival trappings or ob- 
scured by altar requisites, it is necessary to 
fee the custodians in order to see them, so 
that they are of no use to the people. We 
know, too, that some of the greatest spir- 
itual conceptions, such as those of Giotto, 
have been cruelly covered with whitewash ; 
while in places like the interior of St. 
Mark’s, at Venice, where the hopes of the 
new revelation are fully revealed with 
matchless skill and purest colour, these 
pictures are neglected for inferior work or 
the attractions of a fifth-rate Madonna sup- 
posed to possess miraculous powers. It 1s 
not the English Puritans who are responsi- 
ble for the eclipse of the fine arts in churches. 
Religious painting had had its day as an in- 
structor, and these fearless reformers knew 
it, and, knowing it, saved the English 
Church from being a receptacle of trash and 
an enslaver of the human mind. 

If the Atheistical Frenchman desires a 
weekly rest, and has ceased to be influenced 
by the moral in art ; if art itself is no longer 
an ethical consoler, but in the modern Pari- 
sian school of painting, said to be the best, 
has taken to depicting mere nakedness and 
horrid scenes of blood, its elevating value 
has certainly failed. It does not touch the 
great want in the struggle of life, namely, 
that of active assistance based on fellow- 
ship. Its beauty beams at times, but ina 
spirit alien to the energy of the day, while 
in the highest flights of religious interpreta- 
tion its Christ is a sentimentalist. The 
question, then, from a purely secular point 
of view, is one of balance. Does absolute 
rest outweigh art culture? Frenchmen 
alone have at once answered in the affirma- 
tive. Art is, of course, a refining influence 
and must be studied, but it no longer repre- 
sents the truer spirit of the age, and conse- 
quently does not appeal in its former power 
to the people. Their ideas are in another 
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direction, and another method must be em- 
ployed to perform them. The decay of faith 
has gone too far to be won back without 
personal and spiritual effort. In the loosen- 
ing of the ties that bind us to the unseen, 
hope has lost its hold, and a dreary religion 
of negations is the substitute. A contem- 
plative art like painting can scarcely touch 
this. Its primary value sinks in proportion 
as it comes in contact with the hard reali- 
ties of toil, whilst the remedy of Christian- 
ity rises into higher esteem. For here man 
meets man in the strength of human sym- 
pathy, and in the love of unselfish labour. 
We are thus far ahead of the Continental 
ouvrier, and are brought towards a true 
universal fellowship which the French work- 
man’s ardent desire to gain has led him into 
wild extremes. As the result of long neglect 
of Christian teaching, the instincts of art 
and religion have almost disappeared. 
Those alone who spend their lives in con- 
stant work can understand the literal mean- 
ing of the word ‘‘ Sabbath.”’ The rest 
which is desired is one which brings with 
it a feeling for a total change of occupation. 
The antithesis of labour, therefore, accord- 
ing to the workman’s ideal, is a restoring 
power in the ceaseless round of toilful exist- 
ence. The cry for the opening of museums, 
which means an increase of unnecessary 
work, is on every account a misleading one. 
Neither the working-man’s comfort, nor his 
art education, will be promoted by the Sun- 
day opening of museums and art galleries. 


MISSION CHAPELS. 
From The Christian Register (Unitarian), Boston, April 2, 1891. 


AT aunion meeting of the clergy of three 
or four orthodox sects recently held in New 
York, one of the clerical speakers made 
some interesting statements about the mis- 
sion chapel. He pronounced it a failure, 
and recommended the building of cathe- 
drals for the poor, as most of the unchurched 
of the metropolis come from foreign lands 
where they have been accustomed to cathe- 
drals, and find the contrast between these 
and the consecrated ugliness of the mission 
chapel, with its bare walls and hard benches, 
a reason for staying in the street or in the 
tenement rather than resorting to some such 
annex to a rich and beautiful uptown edi- 
fice. 

When the mission chapel was first estab- 
lished, it was hoped the poor’ Would be 
grateful for the privilege of attending it. 
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But the reverse of this has proved true. 
The poor are not grateful for the mission 
chapel. It has not proved a spiritual lode- 
stone in the midst of our American Alsatias. 
It is often left in isolation and loneliness, 
while the neighboring Catholic church is 
crowded to overflowing by the very class it 
is designed to reach. Something like re- 
sentment doubtless is felt by the less fortu- 
nate class toward sects that aim to deal out 
a different gospel for the rich and the poor, 
or, if the gospel is the same, to serve it for 
one class in gold and silver and for the 
other in earthen vessels. 

The mission chapel is built to appease the 
conscience of Dives, and make him feel 
comfortable in his well-padded pew, in a 
building combining all the splendors of 
architecture, ablaze with painted windows, 
and filled with luxurious appliances. He 
likes to think of Lazarus sitting on his 
bench in the humble little chapel, listening 
to the voice of the missioner, and joining in 
the prayers and psalms. But Lazarus of 
our day, if he does not lie at the rich man’s 
gate, cares not much to sit in the little 
chapel he has built for his spiritual good. 
Ilis heart is full of bitterness and unrest. 
He is sullen, and grumbles at the inequality 
of human conditions. He is envious and 
resentful at the luxury of Dives, and does 
not care to imbibe his religion, especially 
when it comes in the form of charity. 

The mission chapel is built much on the 
same principle that Mrs. Dives gives her 
old clothes to the mission-box,—that she 
may feel more virtuous and comfortable in 
wearing her new ones. But it is not a 
merit to give away what we do not want. 
Nor can we believe that the mission chapel 
is a merit in the sight of God. It helps to 
render the rich man’s church an exclusive 
club where no sense is offended by the sight 
of contact of poverty, where a meanly clad 
person never stands as a mute reproach to 
those who lead self-indulgent lives. 

Christ’s command, Go and preach the 
gospel to all the world, is so little obeyed in 
our great cities that from a third to a half 
of the population seldom see the inside of 
the sanctuary. If the churching of the un- 
churched is ever to be attained, it will not 
be by spending millions on the up-town 
church and hundreds on the down-town 
chapel. The suggestion of the clergyman 
above mentioned that the poor should have 
cathedrals built for them, if extravagant, 
still holds the kernel of the matter. ‘The 


down town church should not be a spiritual 
barrack, a kind of religious poorhouse : it 
should be a beautiful and attractive edifice, 
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fitted with those charms of architecture 
that the dwellers in tenements never find 
any hint of at home in their joyless rooms, 
but which delight the humble man as well 
as the millionaire, and set free the soul by 
lifting it out of the bondage of a mean and 
narrow life. 

Neither should all the eloquence belong 
to up-town pulpits, while mediocrity and 
dulness are thought good enough for the 
mission chapel. ‘There is no part of our 
populace too low down to appreciate the 
best that the greatest man can give. It is 
a singular perversion of Christ’s teaching 
that tinds the rarest gifts of prophets and 
apostles in the service of the respectable, 
well-conducted, moral classes, while the 
publicans and sinners have few opportuni- 
ties of hearing these living voices of truth 
and power and love. If the heathen dwel- 
lers in our slums and alleys are ever to be 
Christianized, it must be through consecra- 
tion of the highest powers. It requires a 
genius of devotion equal to that of Saint 
Francis of Assisi to deliver these spirits in 
prison. The poor had the gospel preached 
unto them by the Founder of Christianity 
himself, by Paul and Apollos. No powers 
were too great, too exalted, to be devoted to 
this service in the early Church. 

Why is it that the poor Catholic never 
feels ashamed of his miserable clothes in his 
house of worship, nor perhaps thinks of 
them, while the poor Protestant gives as his 
first excuse for not attending church the 
fact that his coat is indecent and ragged ? 
It is because the poor Catholic feels he is at 
home in church, while the poor Protestant 
feels himself an alien, a stranger, an inter- 
loper in the house of God. The Catholic 
helps to build the church and maintain the 
service by his offerings, however poor and 
meagre they may be. [is faith is, in some 
sense, a personal expression. The church 
belongs to the whole body of worshippers, 
and not to the favored few. The Metho- 
dists in their early work built on the same 
foundations ; but of late years they have 
run into narrower grooves, and in some of 
their churches the exclusive spirit now 
reigns. We hear of rich and fashionable 
Methodist churches, which is a singular 
commentary on the work of Wesley, who 
gathered the poor about him in barns and 
in the woods and fields. 

The mission chapel is a criticism on the 
whole system of conventional Christianity. 
Out of the defects of the system has grown 
the Salvation Army, that claims to meet the 
poor on their own ground, using the lowest 
and most degraded of human beings to build 
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the edifice of its power and influence. 
However doubtful the utility of these meth- 
ods may seem, they have the spirit of sym- 
pathy, brotherhood, and humanity alive in 
them. The Salvation Army has succeeded 
where the mission chapel has failed. It 
has reached thieves, drunkards, outcasts, 
and abandoned women, who would never 
think of entering the prim, clean, correct, 
but singularly dull doors of the mission 
chapel. The old idea still lurking dimly in 
many minds, that religion must be shrouded 
in gloom, and made as coldly decorous as 
possible, shrinks from the thought of bands 
of wretched sinners, marshalled by drum, 
fife, and bugle, dressed in uniform, and led 
by gay banners, as if for a picnic or a target- 
excursion ; but, if the drums and bugles 
can make a way through dulled sensibilities, 
through deadened perceptions of things 
spiritual, for a little gleam of God’s light 
to penetrate, will they not do more than 
has been done by many well meant but mis- 
directed efforts among the churches ? 

Shut our eyes as we may to the truth, the 
heathendom of great cities is a fearful spec- 
tacle. Rrespectability, piety, and honesty 
go to church, sing, pray, listen to the good 
und comfortable words of the preacher ; 
while the great mass of the poor remains 
outside, hears no glad tidings of great joy 
on Sunday, finds its temple in the streets 
and along the wharves and in the grog- 
shops, its gospel in the Sunday newspaper 
filled with high-spiced sensationalism, 
hardly knows it has a soul to save, and lives 
too often like the beasts that perish. Such 
is the state of the unchurched in our slums 
and crowded poor quarters. Is not the con- 
fession by an orthodox clergyman that the 
mission chapel has failed an implied arraign- 
ment of the present methods of Christian 
endeavor ? 


THE RENAISSANCE AND THE 
REFORMATION. 


BY REV. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 
From The New York Observer, New York, April 9, 1891. 


AN able paper on the ‘‘ Renaissance and 
the Reformation” was delivered at the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Evangelical Alliance, 
which convened at Florence, Italy, on Satur- 
day last, by the Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D., 
LL.D., Honorary Foreign Secretary of the 
Alliance for the United States of America. 
We give a very large portion of the paper : 

Renaissance and Reformation are signifi- 
cant words for two kindred, yet distinct 


movements of history ; the one closes the 
Middle Ages, the other opens the Modern 
Age. Both are not simply past events, but 
living forces which control our civilization, 
and have not yet finished their mission. 
Renaissance, Reformation, Reaction, Revo- 
lution, Reconstruction, are the links in the 
chain of modern history. 

The Renaissance was a revival of classical 
culture; the Reformation a revival of 
primitive Christianity. The former was an 
intellectual and esthetic movement; the 
latter a moral and religious movement. 
The Renaissance drew its inspiration from 
the poets and philosophers of ancient Greece 
and Rome ; the Reformation from the Apos- 
tles and Evangelists. The Renaissance 
aimed at the development of the natural 
man; the Reformation at the renewal of 
the spiritual man. The Renaissance looked 
down upon earth ; the Reformation looked 
up toheaven. The Renaissance is the work 
of Italy ; the Reformation is the work of 
Germany and Switzerland. The Renais- 
sance prepared the way for the Reforma- 
tion, and furnished the necessary intellect- 
ual equipment for it. Erasmus and Reuch- 
lin, Melanchthon and Zwingli are the con- 
necting links of the two movements. With- 
out the Renaissance there could have been 
no Reformation, and the Renaissance is in- 
complete without a Reformation. For man 
is a unit, and his intellectual culture and 
moral character must be developed and per- 
fected in harmony. 

I.—THE RENAISSANCE. 

The Renaissance was born in Florence. 
It began with Dante, the greatest son of 
Florence and the greatest Italian poet, 
whose power extends over the civilized 
world, and grows with the years. His 
Divina Commedia is at once autobiographi- 
cal, national and cosmopolitan, a song of 
the Middle Ages, and of all ages, a spiritual 
biography of man as a sinner, a penitent, 
anda saint. It isa pilgrimage of the soul 
from the dark forest of temptation, through 
the depths of despair, up the terraces of 
purification to the realms of bliss, under 
the guidance of natural reason (Virgil) and 
divine revelation (Beatrice). Dante was 
and still is a prophet, rebuking tyranny 
and injustice, avarice and pride, in high 
and low places of Church and State, with- 
out fear or favor, and pointing to the eter- 
nal issues of man’s actions. He stands on 
the transition between the Middle Ages and 
modern times. He broke the monopoly of 
the clergy for learning, and of the Latin as 
the organ of scholarship. He proved that 
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a layman may be a philosopher and a theo- 
logian, as well as a statesman and poet, and 
that the lingua toscana may give expression 
to the deepest thoughts and emotions as 
well as the language of Virgil and Cicero. 
He proved that one may be a good Catholic 
Christian and yet call for a thorough Refor- 
mation. 

In the fifteenth century the enthusiasm 
for classical literature and humanistic cul- 
ture spread with irresistible force through 
all the cities of Italy, and even crossed the 
Alps as far north as Poland, and as far 
west as England and Scotland. The dis- 
covery of the classics was the revelation of 
a long-forgotten civilization, and created as 
much sensation in the fifteeenth century as 
the discovery of the hieroglyphics and cunei- 
form inscriptions and the excavations of 
‘Troy and Mycene in our age. 

The discovery and reproduction of classi- 
cal literature were followed by the discovery 
and reproduction of classical art, which re- 
vealed the beauty of the human body, as 
the former had revealed the strength of the 
human mind. At the end of the fifteenth 
and the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the masterpieces of Greek sculpture, such 
as the Laocoén group, the Apollo of the 
Belvidere, the torso of Hercules, were dug 
from the ruins of palaces and villas of old 
Rome, and kindled an enthusiasm for sim- 
ilar achievements. 

What do we owe to the Renaissance of 
letters and arts? What is its permanent 
contribution to the civilization and happi- 
ness of mankind ? The Renaissance raised 
(ireece and Rome from the dead, recovered 
and collected the ancient classics, created a 
taste for the humanities, for literary and 
artistic culture, produced the national liter- 
ature of Italy, and the greatest works of 
wrt, adorned churches, and filled museums 
and picture galleries, which will attract ad- 
miring visitors from every land to the end 
of time. The Renaissance destroyed the 
clerical monopoly of learning and made it 
accessible to the laity ; it emancipated the 
mind from the bondage of tradition, and 
introduced the era of intellectual freedom. 
It substituted for the monastic seclusion 
from the world, the social duty of trans- 
forming the world, and the institutions 
which God has founded. It taught the 
value of man as man, and showed the finger 
of God in reason, in nature and art. Hu- 
manism made the literatures of Greece and 
Rome repeat the preparatory service which 
they had accomplished at the first introduction 
of Christianity by furnishing the language 
and the framework for its divine contents. 
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But man is a moral and spiritual as well 
as an intellectual and wsthetic being. And 
here we must not be blind to the defects of 
the Renaissance. Some of the first human- 
ists and artists of Italy were sincere and de- 
vout Christians. But many of them were 
indifferent or secretly hostile to religion, 
while outwardly conforming to its ritual. 
Not a few were pagans at heart, and dis- 
ciples of Zeno and Epicurus, rather than of 
Peter and Paul. 

The corruption centred at the metropolis 
of Christendom and culminated in the high- 
est dignitaries of the Church. Alexander 
Borgia practised vice as an art, and turned 
the Vatican into aden of prostitution and 
murder. 

When Erasmus, as the literary monarch 
of his age, visited Rome in 1508, he was 
charmed with her culture and refinement, 
her freedom of discourse, the honeyed con- 
versation of her scholars and the magnifi- 
cence of her arts, but at the same time 
shocked by ‘‘ the abominable blasphemies”’ 
uttered by priestly lips at the papal court. 
And when Luther, four years later, went to 
Rome as a humble monk and pilgrim, he 
visited the tombs of the apostles and mar- 
tyrs and climbed up the Scala Santa on his 
knees, but was horrified by the sight of the 
prevailing worldliness, frivolity and ill dis- 
guised infidelity of priests. Machiavelli, 
the great statesman and historian of Flor- 
ence, asserts from his own observation that 
‘‘in proportion as we approach nearer the 
Roman Church, we find less piety,” and 
that, ‘‘owing to the bad example of the 
papal court, Italy has lost all piety and re- 
ligion, whence follow infinite troubles and 
disorders.” 

Dr. Schaff quoted other contemporary 
testimonies and asked : ‘‘ Who can doubt, 
in view of these testimonies of the most 
competent observers and judges, the neces- 
sity of a Reformation ?”’ 


IIl.—Tue REFORMATION. 


The Reformation began during the pon- 
tificate of the last Pope of the Renaissance, 
who was a cultivated pagan, and fairly rep- 
resented the secularization of the Church, 
which from a kingdom of heaven had be- 
come a kingdom of this world. It was at 
first an indignant protest against the sale 
of indulgences, which degraded religion to 
an article of merchandise, as had been done 
by the profane traffickers in the temple at 
Jerusalem, whom the Saviour expelled at 
the beginning of his public ministry. Leo 
X. condemned Luther, and the monk an- 
swered by burning the Pope’s bull. This 
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was the fiery signal of separation. Since 
that time Western Christendom has been 
divided into two hostile armies. 

The Reformation was neither a revolution 
which destroys, but cannot build up, nora 
reaction which restores a former state of 
things without vitality and permanency. 
It had a positive and a negative side. It 
was constructive as well as destructive, con- 
servative as well as progressive. It emanci- 
pated the half of Europe from the spiritual 
tyranny of the papacy and cleared away the 
rubbish of medieval traditions, which ob- 
scured and made void the Word of God, like 
the rabbinical traditions of old (Matt. xv. 
6), and which obstructed the access to 
Christ, the only Mediator between God and 
man. It brought every believer into direct 
communion with Christ and his Word. 
This of itself is an inestimable blessing, 
which can never be surrendered. 

The Reformation kindled an unbounded 
enthusiasm for primitive Christianity ; it 
produced the most faithful and idiomatic 
versions of the Scriptures, German, Dutch 
and English, which occupy the position of 
first classics in modern literature ; it en- 
riched worship with a treasury of hymns of 
faith and praise, which are a_ perennial 
fountain of edification and comfort. It 
taught the supremacy of the Bible in mat- 
ters of faith and practice, justification by a 
living and ever-active faith, and the gen- 
eral priesthood of believers. It secured lib- 
erty of conscience and private judgment, 
which, in legitimate development, led grad- 
ually to full liberty of conscience and public 
worship within the limits of public order 
and peace. Protestantism has been a pro- 
pelling force in modern history, and a stim- 
ulus to every progress in theology, philoso- 
phy, science and politics. 

The Reformation was so deeply rooted in 
the necessities of the Church, and was so 
thoroughly prepared, it broke out almost 
simultaneously in different countries, and 
marched with irresistible force through Ger- 
many, Switzerland, France, Holland, Scan- 
dinavia, England and Scotland. It was 
making progress even in Italy and Spain 
till the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Pope Paul IV. is reported by Onuphrius to 
have declared that the only firm support of 
the papacy in Italy was the Inquisition, 
with its prisons and funeral piles. 

Some distinguished scholars and orators 
of Italy, as Bernardino Occhino, of Siena ; 
Pietro Martire Vermigli, of Florence, and 
Pierpaolo Vergerio, Bishop of Capo d’Istria 
and nuncio of two Popes, renounced Ro- 
manism, and had to flee from the Inquisi- 


tion. Others who occupied the highest 
positions, like Cardinals Sadoleto, Con- 
tarini, Morone and Reginald Pole, favored 
at least a moral reform, and came very near 
the fundamental evangelical doctrines of 
the supremacy of the Bible and justification 
by faith. That remarkable little 7rattato 
utilissimo del beneficio di Gest Christo, the 
work of a monk of Naples, Don Benedetto, 
of Mantova (a pupil of the Spanish noble- 
man, Valdés), and the poet Flaminio, of 
Imola, teaches the Pauline doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith, and the union of the soul 
with Christ, as clearly and strongly as the 
writings of Luther, and was spread in many 
thousands of copies throughout Italy. It 
was first printed at Venice, 1540, and pub- 
licly burned at Naples in 1553. 

The Counter-Reformation and the In- 
quisition extinguished the rising flame of 
the Reformation in Italy, and at the same 
time sounded the death-knell of the Renais- 
sance by charging it with immorality and 
irreligion. The last representative of the 
philosophical Renaissance was condemned as 
a heretic and burnt on the Campo de Fiore 
at Rome, but on the same spot the friends 
of liberty of thought and speech erected a 
statue to Giordano Bruno in 1889, three 
hundred years after his death. What a 
change! The Renaissance has risen from 
the dead and is as strong in Italy now as it 
was four centuries ago. Yea, it is stronger 
and more widely spread among educated 
men and women who will not go back from 
the light and liberty of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to the ignorance and superstition of 
the dark ages. 


IIJ.—ITALY AND THE FUTURE. 


By repudiating the Renaissance and burn- 
ing the Reformation, Italy and Spain lost 
their front rank among the nations of Eu- 
rope, and reaped the Revolution as a chronic 
disease. In the sixteenth century Italy was 
the most civilized country, and Spain the 
most powerful monarchy in Europe, while 
Prussia and England were far behind them, 
and just emerging from the semi-barbarism 
of the Dark Ages. Now the case is re- 
versed. ‘The same change has taken place 
in America ; the United States and Canada, 
which are Protestant to the back-bone, have 
far outstripped the older Catholic settle- 
ments of Central and South America. 

But in our age, Italy has made vast prog- 
ress, and undergone a political and social 
regeneration. She has achieved the incal- 
culable temporal blessing of national unity 
and independence in spite of the protest 
and obstruction of the papal hierarchy, 
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which finds it more easy to rule Italy di- 
vided than Italy united, according to the 
maxim, Divide et impera. 

The unification and emancipation of Italy 
and Germany from the selfish misgovern- 
ment of petty tyrants are among the great- 
est events in the nineteenth century. Many 
of us remember the time when none but 
Roman churches were allowed within the 
walls of Rome, when Protestant Bibles were 
confiscated at the Custom House, and when 
the Madiai family was put in prison at Flor- 
ence for the innocent crime of holding meet- 
ings for prayer and reading the Holy Scrip- 
tures! Now religious liberty is established 
throughout the kingdom of Italy as fully 
and firmly, we may say, as in England and 
North America. It was the great Italian 
statesman, Cancun, who spoke the winged 
words: ‘‘ A free Church in a free State,’’ 
as the key to the solution of the vexed 
question of the relation between the ecclesi- 
astical and civil powers. It is true, the 
statuto fondamentale of March, 1848, which 
has since 1870 become the law of all Italy, 
still recognizes the Roman Catholic C hurch 
as the sole religion of the state (/a sola re- 
ligione del stato), and gives only toleration 
to other existing modes of worship (gli altri 
culti ora existenti sono tolerati conforma- 
mente alle leggi) ; but in point of fact, tol- 
eration has become liberty, which is an in- 
alienable right and cannot be taken away. 
A return to the ages of persecution for con- 
science’ sake is impossible. 

We cannot expect or wish Italy to become 
Protestant, but we do hope and pray that 
she may become evangelical and Christian 
in the best sense of the term. She will not 
and ought not to turn the back on her glori- 
ous past, to disown the immortal works of 
her literature and art, to break with her 
Catholic traditions, and to import a foreign 
religion which is not congenial to her genius 
and taste. She wants a religion that will 
in some way combine the best elements of 
the Renaissance and the Reformation, with 
the best features of Catholicism. 

The liberals of Italy are dissatisfied with 
the church of their ancestors, and have no 
leaning to the sects of foreigners, but they 
are not, on that account. destitute of re- 
ligion ; they have a religion of their own, 
which will kindle into a flame of enthusiasm 
when the Spirit of God, through some in- 
spired prophets, shall blow the breath of 
life into the dry bones and clothe them with 
flesh and blood. 

There must be a possibility of harmo- 
nizing the highest civilization with the high- 
est virtue and piety. ‘There must be a way 
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of reconciling the Protestant, the Catholic 
and the Rationalistic rules of authority. 
The Bible, the Church and enlightened 
reason are not necessarily antagonistic. 
The Bible, as containing the Word of God, 
is and must remain the supreme rule of 
faith ; the Church of God is and will re- 
main the guardian, propagator and ex- 
pounder of the Bible ; reason, the greatest 
natural gift of God to man, is the organ by 
which alone we can understand and appro- 
priate the teaching of the Bible and the 
Church. 

These are the ways which lead us to God, 
who is the source of truth. In this three- 
fold light every man must decide for him- 
self what to believe and how to live accord- 
ing to his conscientious conviction and per- 
sonal experience. This is the awful re- 
sponsibility which God has laid upon every 
rational being made in his image. ‘“‘ Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind.’’ (Rom. xiv. 5.) 


1V.—CATHOLICISM AND PROTESTANTISM. 


The Catholic Church has been greatly 
benefited by the Protestant Reformation 
and forced to an abolition of many abuses. 
She shows to her best advantage in Protes- 
tant countries where she is put on her de- 
fence, and feels the impulse of modern life 
and progress. She is still the largest body 
of Christendom, and nearly equals, numeri- 
sally, the Greek and evangelical communions 
combined. She is the best organized body 
in the world, and ‘‘ the prisoner of the 
Vatican’? commands with infallible an- 
thority an army of priests and monks in five 
continents. She is still full of missionary 
zeal and devotion, and abounds in works of 
charity. She embraces millions of true 
worshippers and followers of Christ, and 
has the capacity of unbounded usefulness. 
We honor her for all she has done in the 
past, and wish her God’s blessing for all the 
good she may do in the future. We do not 
pray for her destruction—God forbid !—but 
for her reformation. 

On the other hand, Protestantism is by 
no means perfect in any of its forms. 
With great merits it has also its defects, and 
is liable, by the abuse of individualism, to 
run into sectarian division, rationalism, 
scepticism and agnosticism. It has, fortu- 
nately, never claimed infallibility in any of 
its numerous confessions of faith, and hence 
admits of constant progress, rectification 
and improvement. It ceases to be Protes- 
tant if it ceases to move. Its mission is far 
from being completed. It has to grapple 
with problems which lay beyond the horizon 
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of the Reformers, but press themselves upon 
the attention of the present generation. 
Protestantism is bound to investigate and re- 
investigate every theological and philosoph- 
ical problem ; to search and research the 
Scriptures in the light of modern discoveries 
and advances in philology, archeology and 
science ; to harmonize faith and reason ; to 
grapple with social problems ; to improve 
the condition of the working classes; to 
preach the gospel to every creature, and to 
bring the Word of God, as a lamp of life, 
into every household. 


THe Duty or Protestants 1N ITALY. 

Evangelical religion has now fair play in 
Italy, and numbers, in a population of 
thirty millions, about sixty thousand pro- 
fessors, including the foreign, nominal resi- 
dents. In Rome and in Florence alone, 
there are about a dozen Protestant congre- 
gations representing nearly as many denomi- 
nations. ‘Two of these denominations are 
of native growth (the Waldensian, which is 
by far the strongest of all, and the Chiesa 
Liberal) ; the others are of foreign importa- 
tion and chiefly supported by friends in 
England and the United States. They all 
do good in their respective fields of labor, 
and far be it from us to underrate their use- 
fulness on account of their numerical weak- 
ness. The kingdom of heaven itself began 
as small as a mustard seed, and Paul, when 
a prisoner in Rome, was mightier than Nero 
on the throne. 

At the same time we should not be blind 
to the danger of the centrifugal tendency 
of Protestantism to excessive individualism 
and division, which hinders its progress 
among Catholics brought up in the tradition 
of a centralized church organization, and 
unable to discern the essential spiritual 
unity which underlies the variety of exter- 
nal forms. 

There must be liberty in non essentials, 
but there ought to be unity in essentials, 
and charity in all things. Liberty we have 
as much as we desire, and divisions only 
toomany. Unity and charity are the great- 
est needs, and necessary conditions of suc- 
cess for evangelical missions in any country. 

Let the various denominations come to 
an understanding, which will prevent jeal- 
ousy. unnecessary collision and unholy 
rivalry, and enable them to present a united 
front to the common foe. Let them re- 
member that in Christ Jesus neither cir- 
cumcision nor uncircumcision availeth any- 
thing, but a new creature, and faith opera- 
tive in love. Why then should we be kept 
apart by minor questions of episcopacy or 





presbytery, presbytery or independency, im. 
mersion or sprinkling, or even by doctrinal 
differences which, in the polemic and scho- 
lastic age of Protestantism, roused the scan- 
dalous feuds between Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists, Calvinists and Arminians, and made 
the best men pray for deliverance from ‘* the 
fury of the theologians.”’ 

Let us be frank. There is as much Prot- 
estant as Roman bigotry, prejudice and 
hatred, and it is all the more inexcusable 
because we profess to occupy a more ad- 
vanced liberal position. For more than 
three hundred years Protestants of the radi- 
cal type have been abusing the Pope as Anti- 
christ, papists as idolators, and the Church 
of Rome as the great apostasy and syna- 
gogue of Satan. Is this courteous, 1s it 
charitable, isit Christian? Or is it an igno- 
rant prejudice, based upon a false interpre- 
tation of some obscure passages of Scripture 
and a perversion of history? At all events 
what has Protestantism gained, what can it 
expect to gain, by such bitter antagonism ? 
The converts made by the abuse of Roman- 
ism who are worth anything may be counted 
on the fingers ; while the number of those 
who are repelled and alienated by it is be- 
yond calculation. It can only obstruct and 
put off a reconciliation. ‘The best way of 
refuting error is to preach the positive 
truth. Verum est index sui et falsi. ‘The 
noblest and surest way of converting an 
enemy is to show him the love whereby 
Christ has loved and saved us. 

Oh! for a pentecostal effusion of the 
spirit of love which is better than speaking 
with the tongues of men and angels, better 
than the gift of prophecy, greater even and 
more enduring than faith and hope. 


SISTERHOODS. 


BY MRS. ERNEST ZANTZINGER, ASSOCIATE 
OF THE ORDER OF ST. MARGARET. 
From Standard of the Cross and The Church (Episcopal), 
Philadelphia, March 28, 1891. 

I HAVE been asked to say a few words on 
Sisterhoods as one who is deeply interested 
in both them and their work. Before, 
however, entering on this subject, let me 
say that I do not include under this head 
those quasi-Sisters who belong to no order 
or community, and who own no superior 
but their own will; these can never be 
Sisters in the true sense of the term, as 
obedience is one of the vows a Sister must 
take ; and the very essence of the religious 
life is self-renunciation. 

Now what are Sisters? A band of women 
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living in community, called of God to fol- 
low evangelical counsels and united for the 
purpose of carrying out that vocation to the 
best of their powers, separated from the 
world, not for the mere purpose of carrying 
on some work of mercy, but for the glory 
of God, ready to do work in any way He 
may point out ; but this is accidental, not 
essential to Sisterhood life. Such is the 
religious life ; and here we must define the 
difference between a religious life and the 
religious life. A religious life is to exhibit 
somewhat to the service and worship of 
Almighty God, and this I trust we are all 
doing, as it is needful to salvation. The re- 
ligious life is to give up all one’s self and 
what one has to God, to know nothing in 
this life but Christ and Him crucified. All 
who enter this life profess their desire for 
perfection, and all who remain faithful in 
it profess to be tending toward it, devoting 
all their powers to attain that goal which is 
Jesus Christ Himself. All, however, are 
not called to this state of life; that is a 
question which each one must determine 
for herself, a matter between God and each 
individual soul ; but that such calls do exist 
and have existed we know and _ believe. 
Abraham believed in them ; when called of 
God, he went out, not knowing whither he 
went ; and the Apostles believed in them 
when they left all and followed their Master. 
To hear such a call and not to obey it, is to 
imperil one’s salvation. A Sister in enter- 
ing the religious life offers to God herself— 
her soul and body—this she does in taking 
the three vows of poverty, chastity and obe- 
dience. Now, are not these vows after all 
only those made at Holy Baptism on a 
higher key 2? And, as has been well said, 
would not an enthusiast of some other creed 
than Christianity, having those baptismal 
vows read to him without note or comment, 
without knowing the current views of 
Christians in regard to the nature and ex- 
tent of their force, expect that a very strin- 
gent and ascetic mode of life would be ex- 
acted from those who believed and accepted 
them ? And is not a Sister, in taking 
those threefold vows, simply promising to 
carry out those baptismal vows to perfec- 
tion. as laid down by our Lord ? 

First, Poverty. In order to attain per- 
fection, it is necessary to abstract one’s 
affections wholly from all earthly things. 
Our Lord said to the young man in the 
Ciospel who came asking what he should do 
to inherit eternal life, ‘‘ If thou wilt enter 
into life keep the Commandments ;”’ ‘‘ If 
thou wilt be perfect, sell that thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
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treasure in heaven, and come and follow 
me# 

Next, Chastity. When our Lord, after 
dwelling on the sanctity and indissolubility 
of marriage, is asked by His disciples 
whether viewing marriage in this way it 
would not be better not to marry at all, He 
replies, ‘‘ All men cannot receive this say- 
ing, save those to whom it is given.” Then 
He goes on to enumerate the different 
classes of celibates, ending with those who 
are so ‘‘ for the kingdom of heaven’s sake,”’ 
and adds, ‘‘ he that is able to receive it, let 
him receive it.” That a permanent state 
of life is indicated here is clearly shown by 
St. Paul when he draws a parallel between 
the virgin and the married life, two distinct 
states of ‘‘ callings” of God. 

Lastly, Obedience. This vow is the most 
pleasing to God, as it is offering Him the 
will, which is a greater oblation than man’s 
body or his goods. Indeed it is so essential 
that the religious life would not be complete 
without it. It is not the mere consecrating 
one’s work to Christ, it is the entire renun- 
ciation of self, following Him who was “‘ obe- 
dient unto death.’? Now, how can such 
vows be made without involving a life-long 
observance of them? How can a person 
give a thing and take it back again? How 
is it possible to vow one’s al/ to Almighty 
God and then after a few years to change 
one’s mind and choose some other estate of 
life ? Would it not be lowering one’s stand- 
ard of perfection and thus lower too the 
moral tone ? Would it not encourage de- 
voting one’s self to God only until something 
pleasanter turned up, and would such an 
offering be acceptable in God’s sight? We 
may well ask, too, What would be the prac- 
tical effect of such temporary ties in a com- 
munity ? Where would be the binding 
link, the esprit de corps, if I may call it 
so? The community life is intended to be 
a picture of family life, all having the same 
interests, the same object in view, and all 
personal feeling being absorbed in the one 
thought, that they are bound together for 
the glory of God; the frequent hours for 
prayer together being, as a Sister once ex- 
pressed it to me, the ‘* backbone” of the 
Sister’s life. These vows, too, would not 
be apt to be so lightly incurred if they were 
felt to be irrevocable. And why should a 
woman not be as capable of deciding in 
favor of a life of celibacy as for a married 
life ? Particularly as there is a long period 
of probation. required, two or three years, 
before a novice is allowed to take the final 
vows ; once taken, however, can they be 
made too binding ? Why does not the ar- 
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gument, if valid against the principle of life 
vows, apply equally to Holy Orders eand 
matrimony ? Both have often been entered 
into thoughtlessly and often bitterly re- 
gretted. Does it not savor, too, of com- 
pulsion, the infringement of the perfect law 
of liberty, the free choice of each individual, 
not to be allowed to live the life she feels 
most fitted to the needs of her nature ? 
Can one soul in fact dictate what is best for 
another ? 

Let us now glance at the Constitutions of 
Religious Houses. This differs in different 
communities ; but all well-organized Sister- 
hoods are founded on a firm basis of well- 
digested laws taken from ancient sources, 
but necessarily moditied. Sometimes the 
Superior governs alone, kept in check by 
the Rule only ; sometimes the government 
is constitutional and vested in a body of 
Professed Sisters, who give their votes or 
opinion in Chapter. The Superior in some 
orders is elected for life, in others for a lim- 
ited number of years. 

It has been urged as an objection, that 
Sisterhoods are not amenable te the Bishop. 
Now this is a mistake. Of course, as con- 


cerns the Rule of the Order, the Superior is 
the sole head, as every woman should be in 
the internal government of her household. 
If any other principle were adopted dire 


confusion would be the result. Let us sup- 
pose, for example, that some members of a 
community should be sent into another Dio- 
cese, and the Bishop, disliking the rule as 
laid down, should undertake to change it ; 
we would then have members of the same 
community working under different Rules, 
and there would be no order, but disorder. 
There is no reason, however, why they 
should not work under Episcopal jurisdic- 
tion, and why the Bishop should not give 
them his fatherly countenance and blessing. 
To quote one or two of the many instances 
where this is the case, the Bishop of Oxford 
holds the position of Visitor to the Order 
of St. John the Baptist in England; the 
Bishop of New York to the same Order in 
this country ; the Archbishop of Canterbury 
is the Visitor to the All Saints’ Sisterhood 
in London, and the Bishop of Maryland 
holds the same position in Baltimore. It 
has also been urged against Sisterhoods that 
they were not willing, when doing parochial 
work, to be under the control of the rector 
of the parish. Now I can mention at least 
one Order that is not allowed to start any 
work in a parish unless expressly asked to 
do so by the rector, and then only in such 
manner as he may direct. This certainly 
does not look like antagonism to the powers 
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that be. And does it not seem more like 
common sense, that those who are vowed 
to and trained in obedience would be much 
more likely to work amicably in a parish, 
than when, as is often the case, the charities 
are managed by one or more competent 
women who, whatever their own good quali- 
ties may be, are too apt to indulge their 
love of power, and try to control not only 
the charities of the parish, but the unfortu- 
nate rector himself. There is another point 
about Sisterhoods, and that is the stability 
of their work. It is impossible for any 
woman who has home duties and who has 
not, to give al] her time, or even a large por- 
tion of it, to Chureh work ; and often she 
works on, if conscientious, when she has 
scarcely strength to remain at her post, be- 
cause there is no one to take her place. 
Now the advantage in a community of Sis- 
ters is, that when one drops out of the 
ranks another steps in to fill her place, and 
the continuity of the work is not inter- 
rupted. I would also call your attention 
to the fact that it is nearly forty-five years 
since the revival of Sisterhoods in England, 
and time enough has elapsed to fully test 
them. In 1847 the first Sisterhood was 
started by Miss Sellon at Devonport, 
quickly followed in 1849 at Clewer by the 
order of St. John the Baptist under a Rule 
approved by the Bishop of Oxford. In 1851 
the Sisterhood of All Saints was established 
for works of mercy in the district, and 
quickly spread. Next in order comes St. 
Margaret’s, East Grinstead, founded by the 
Rev. Dr. Neale, in 1854, to visit the sick 
and poor in their homes, hospitals and in- 
firmaries. There are several hundred Sis- 
ters in these orders all doing a good work, 
and besides those I have mentioned there 
are many other Sisterhoods, but it would 
take too long to enumerate them. Then, 
as to this country, the St. Margaret’s com- 
munity came here in 1871, and was formally 
established as a Branch House in 1873. 
The St. John the Baptist came over about 
seventeen years ago and were formed into a 
Branch House a few years afterward. ‘The 
All Saints established a Mission in Balti- 
more, 1873, and were organized into a 
Branch House quite lately. 

Although these Houses were established 
originally by English women, they have 
American Sisters. In 1865 a distinctly 
American Sisterhood, St. Mary’s, was 
formed, and has been most successful ; 
there are inany others, but those I have 
mentioned are the largest, and there are 
several hundred Sisters belonging to them. 
It would be impossible to give an account 
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of their work beyond saying they have num- 
berless schools, hospitals, homes, infirmaries 
and missions all over the country, and all 
working successfully. 

Let me say in conclusion, Who so fit for 
works of mercy and charity as she who has 
vowed her life to her Master, to live for 
Him and Him alone. the handmaiden of the 
Lord ? 

‘* How prove an unfelt evil ? 

Would’st be the poor man’s friend? must freeze 
with him— 

Test sleepless hungerlet thy crippled back— 

Ache in the endless furrow ; how was He, 

The Blessed One, made perfect? Why, by grief— 

The fellowship of voluntary grief— 

He read the tear-stained book of poor men’s souls, 

As I must learn to read it.”’ 

These are feverish and busy times we live 
in, when one-half the world is engrossed in 
the pursuit of pleasure and the other half 
driven to death by the many duties, cares 
and charitable schemes that claim its time 
and attention. Ought we not all to welcome 
these religious communities as a help in our 
religious life? It is an age full of energy, 
full of philanthropy, but is it full of a spir- 
itual life, and does it not call all the more 
loudly for some reminder of the life be- 
yond ? As it has been well put by one 
writer, ‘‘ A religious life speaks in behalf 
of the truth to the heart and conscience of 
those who observe it. It is a continual re- 
minder that however great may be the diffi- 
culties of our position here, we must not 
forget to seek first the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness. It elevates the soul 
when ready to sink in weariness, and keeps 
a heavenly aim before the mind which would 
otherwise be apt to forget God, even while 
working for Him.” 


THE TYPE OF PERSONAL 
FOR TO-DAY. 


JAMES STALKER, 


PIETY 


BY REV. D.D., GLASGOW, 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, April 2, 1891. 


1. Jt must be manly. 
cratic age. 
men are less and less influenced by merely 
hereditary and official distinctions, and be- 
stow their esteem only where they recognize 


Ours is a demo- 
This means that the minds of 


personal merit. Formerly it was enough if 
aman was a king or a noble ; now people 
ask: Is he a kingly man? Does he act 
nobly ? Not long ago a minister was cer- 
tain of honor because he belonged to the 
clerical order and wore the clerical garb— 
as the saying is, people respected his cloth. 
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But this is rapidly passing away. Respect 
for ministers who are worthy of the name is 
not, indeed, passing away; it was never 
greater than it is at present. But people 
no longer respect the cloth unless there is a 
man inside it. If a minister is to be loved 
and revered, he must be able to dispense 
with any artificial cubit added to his stature, 
and, coming down among men and standing 
side by side with them on his bare feet, 
allow his manhood to be compared with 
theirs. 

Religion of old enveloped itself in mys- 
tery and retired behind the walls of the 
cloister or the convent, and the ignorant 
multitude looked up to it with traditional 
reverence. ‘There are countries of Europe 
in whose languages to this day a religious 
person means the wearer of an ecclesiastical 
dress. But religion in our day is summoned 
forth into the open. It has to show what 
it can make of men and women in the or- 
dinary ways of life. Does it make servants 
and subordinates more trustworthy? Does 
it make masters and superiors more just 
and more generous? Des it make mer- 
chants more honorable? Does it sweeten 
the temper, refine the manners, and make 
the tongue charitable? Such are the tests 
by which Christianity is tried to-day. In 
1874, when Mr. Moody was conducting a 
most successful revival movement in Edin- 
burgh, a minister well known to me was 
visited by a young engineer, belonging to 
his congregation, who informed him that he 
had decided for Christ. My friend asked 
how it had come about. Had he been at- 
tending Mr. Moody’s meetings? No. Had 
he been impressed in church? No. Had 
any companion been talking to him about 
his soul? No. How was it then? It was 
the way in which the foreman in the place 
where he was employed did his work. The 
foreman was a Christian, and he wished to 
be a Christian of the same type. This is 
thoroughly characteristic of the present age. 
The way to win its attention and sympathy is 
to show Christianity in combination with a 
massive manhood or a sweet and gracious 
womanhood. 

2. lt must be brotherly. 
said, a democratic age. It is also a philan- 
thropic age. The democratic easily expands 
into the philanthropic idea, for it empha- 
sizes the dignity and the rights of man ; 
and the rights of one man imply the duty 
of all other men to treat him as a man and 
to respect his dignity. In past ages the 
majority of the inhabitants even of civilized 
countries were in a condition utterly incon- 
sistent with their dignity as men, but those 


Ours is, I have 
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who enjoyed a happier lot were not moved 
by the spectacle of the degradation around 
them ; it seemed to them to be in accord- 
ance with the law of nature and the ordi- 
nance of God. In our day there are por- 
tions of the community existing in condi- 
tions which render a life that is worthy of 
men almost, if not altogether, impossible. 
Childhood is stunted and crushed; the 
bloom of modesty and reverence is rudely 
rubbed off the mind of youth ; manhood is 
surrounded by so many temptations that 
escape is nearly impossible. But at present 
there are multitudes of those born in hap- 
pier circumstances to whom this spectacle 
1s a perpetual pain. ‘They can hardly enjoy 
the comforts and refinements of their own 
lot for thinking of their less fortunate fel- 
low-creatures. 

A famous English prelate asserted, the 
other day, that the social question is the re- 
ligious question of the age ; and one of the 
most distinguished of the younger British 
peers has recently said that the politics of 
the present, and still more the politics of 
the future, are the politics of the poor. 
We even witness in our day_ the strange 
spectacle of an atheistic philanthropy—men 
and women who do not believe in God or 
Christ or immortality, yet teaching that the 
service of humanity is the true vocation of 


man, and professing themselves to be in all 
the greater haste to relieve their suffering 
fellow-creatures because they must be made 


happy in this world or not at all. In this 
temper of the times is it not evident that 
the Christianity which will tell on the pub- 
lic mind must be a brotherly Christianity ? 
If we contend, as we do, that Christ taught 
the doctrine of human brotherhood, and 
placed it on its true foundation eighteen 
hundred years before fraternity became the 
watchword of atheism and revolution, the 
age demands that we should prove our prop- 
erty in this principle by deeds and not by 
words. It demands that all wh® bear the 
name of Christ should be seen standing back 
from those customs of society and those 
practices in trade which grind the faces of 
the poor and enrich the few out of the vices 
of the many. It demands that they be seen 
to be engaged in a hearty and uncompromis- 
ing struggle with the causes of poverty and 
degradation. A Christianity which is in- 
tent only upon saving its own soul in the 
repose of luxurious churches, whilst the 
river of human sin and misery sweeps un- 
regarded past the door, will not impress the 
present generation. The world will not be 
persuaded that the Church believes her own 
creed, if, teaching what she does about the 
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blessedness of possessing Christ, and the 
infinite misery of losing Him, she is not ex- 
erting herself with all her might to make 
Him known to every creature under heaven. 

3. lt must be godly. I have called ours a 
democratic and a philanthropic age ; many 
would add, I dare say, that it is a skeptical 
one. I do not say that, but I say it is an 
age which needs a sign. Its religious teach- 
ers tell it that of old God revealed Himself 
in miracle and prophecy ; they tell it that 
eighteen hundred years ago He revealed 
Himself in His Son—that in Jesus of Naza- 
reth God dwelt among men. The argu- 
ments are strong which can be brought for- 
ward in proof of these facts ; but it is long 
since the things happened, and this age is 
doubtful of the argument. Can you not, it 
asks, show us God at work in the world to- 
day? If there be a God, does He work no 
miracles now ? 

What has Christianity to say to such 
questions ? Earnest Christians answer that 
God has wrought a miracle in them ; God 
is in the world to-day, and He is still a God 
that doeth wonders. For what is it to be 
a Christian ? It is to havea life which is 
fed from no earthly source. It is to be in 
actual contact with the supernatural. To 
us Jesus Christ is not dead—he is not merely 
a historical figure. He is alive; He is with 
us; Heis in us, and we are in Him. We 
profess that supernatural changes have 
taken place, and are taking place, in us by 
the operation of the Holy Ghost, who works, 
indeed, through c.r will and efforts, yet is 
far more than they. 

Butsif these things are so, what is there 
to show for them? If such forces are at 
work in us, what are their effects? This is 
what the world is asking, and is entitled to 
ask. Let the world see the Christlike life 
and it will not fail to appreciate it. There 
is no power so subduing as genuine good- 
ness. Holiness is a flower which the world 
well knows it is incapable of producing out 
of its own soil, and it acknowledges, when 
it sees it, that there must be another world 
to account for its existence. When all the 
arguments have failed, the doubting mind 
yields to the evidence of a saintly life. 

We hear loud calls for an aggressive Chris- 
tianity, which will go forth with irresistible 
energy and conquer the world. But are 
you sure that this is the way to conquer the 
world ? When, in the fable, the wind and 
the sun strove together which of them could 
compel the traveler to remove his cloak, the 
wind blew and blew, more and more furi- 
ously, and the traveler only wrapped his 
garment the more tightly around him ; but 
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he took it off at once when the sun smiled 
on him with its gentle and genial force. 
Perhaps it is an attractive even more than 
an aggressive Christianity we need. Men 
are not at peace ; they are hungry for hap- 
piness, and they pursue it over land and sea, 
but they have not found it. If in every 
Christian they beheld a soul at peace with 
itself, and filled with a joy unspeakable, 
which betrayed that it had found the secret 
of life, we should not need to plead with 
them—they would come flocking of their 
own accord, like doves to their windows. 


DR. STORRS ON THE MISSIONARY 
DECLINE. 


From The Advance (Congregationalist), Chicago, April 2, 1891. 


Dk. Strorrs’s great address before the 
Foreign Missionary Conference at the Park 
Street Church, Boston, was notable for its 
emphatic statement that there is a decline 
in the intensity of missionary zeal, not in 
one society, but in all, and not in one, but 
in all denominations. He attributed this 
to a number of potent causes, among which 
were, the wide secularizing of the general 
Christian mind of the country; a more 
brilliant and engaging life than that of fifty 
years ago, more colossal business enterprises, 
and absorption in politics. Another cause. 
the decline of fervor in preaching, we give 
in his own words. 


PREACHING LESS SPIRITUAL. 


** Preaching itself has lost all the fervor of 
appeal for what the dear old Hopkinsonians 
used to call instant submission to God, and 
what the more modern evangelical word for 
has been immediate consecration to Christ. 
The preaching is very apt to become educa- 
tional rather, sometimes ornamental merely, 
sometimes entertaining, as if the final cause 
of it were to fill pews. So there comes a 
relative want of consecration on the part of 
the most active-minded and vigorous young 
men to the work of the ministry, which 
seems to them to be so largely an ornamen- 
tal work, and while consecration to mission- 
ary work is wide—blessed be God for that !— 
even that wants something of the intensity 
which it had in the earlier time when men 
were accustomed to say, ‘Send me to the 
hardest place on the face of the earth.’ 
Men are willing to go to Japan, or to India 
perhaps, inviting fields, but they do not 
care to goto the Cannibal Islands, that is, in 
large numbers, or under the desolate shades 
of the African forests. ‘There is a want of 


intensity in consecration, though the width 
of it, the extensiveness of it, is still very 
large. 

‘*The church, in other words, my dear 
friends, has come to an easy and luxurious 
style of experience. It walks in embroidered 
slippers rather than iron shod, as the fathers 
were. It luxuriates in Sunday dressing- 
gowns rather than robes itself in the raiment 
for the march and for the battle. It does 
not like to contemplate great enterprises 
and hard labors and mighty achievements. 
It wants to rest at home and be baptized 
with discourses and take a palace car toward 
heaven. 

‘** Now out of this comes as well a variety 
of what old-fashioned believers like myself 
hold to be novel, loose and dangerous doc- 
trines or theories, whatever they may be 
salled. They don’t concern the future state 
alone, and any opportunity which may be 
conceived to be there for repentance and re- 
generation and entering into fellowship with 
Ciod. They concern the Bible itself, and 
men pick away with the instruments of their 
higher criticisms at the very constitution 
and authority of the Bible. They don’t 
believe there ever was any paradise, even at 
the North Pole, where one of your Boston 
savants has located it. They don’t believe 
there were any Adamand Eve. They think 
that Abraham was only a myth or a legend, 
and that Moses was the most gigantic. 
though unconscious and unintentional, im- 
poster of history. 

‘** There are doubts about the atonement— 
the nature of it and the reach of it, doubts 
about the character of God and the place 
which distributive justice holds in that char- 
acter and in the divine government. All 
these speculations or theories, whatever you 
may call them, imply the secularized state 
of the general Christian mind. ‘Revival 
doctrine implies revival temper. He that 
will do the will shall know of the doctrine, 
and where the revival temper is, and the 
missionary temper, in its full vigor, there 
the Bible opens itself as a luminous dis- 
coverer of God’s mind to the world and men 
want to preach it as it is, to preach it at 
once, to preach it without addition and to 
preach it without diminution. Then there 
comes a general skepticism and a still more 
general indifferentism in the public mind, 
until the result is that the level of enthusi- 
asm for missionary work is lowered and the 
current of contribution becomes lessened. 
It is not the mighty rushing of the river, 
because the thousand rills among the hills 
which fed that river have been checked and 
chilled.” 
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INCREASE IN WORTHY OBJECTS. 


Another cause he found in the increase 
of the objects of benevolence, concerning 
which he said : 

** Then there comes in this, a second thing, 
which is also of very great importance : 
that there are a multitude of other worthy 
objects appealing to us all the time which, 
to a certain extent, intercept the enthusi- 
asm for foreign missionary work—home mis- 
sions, for example. Now, surely there is 
not one of us who is not in the intensest 
sympathy with the home missionary work 
of this country, over this vast continental 
area, with these sixty odd millions of peo- 
ple already upon it and others coming as 
fast as babies can be born and as fast as the 
flashing wheels of the steamship can bring 
immigrants hither. We must do this work 
whatever happens. It is not a work that 
appeals to sympathy merely ; it is a work 
that strikes at the patriotic sentiment in us. 
We have to do this in order to save the na- 
tion. It did save it in the civil war, and it 
has got to do it, this work, whatever perils 
and troubles are to come to us hereafter. 
We must do this surely. And yet this very 
work feels the same debilitating, enfeebling 
und fettering influence which comes to for- 
eign missionary boards, and every year our 
beloved and venerable Home Missionary 
Society has to send out its fresh appeals, 
und go staggering under a burden of debt 
into the last few weeks.” 

Going on to indicate some of the remedies 
for this apathetic condition, Dr. Storrs al- 
luded to the proposal of a change of policy. 


CHANGE OF POLICY NOT NEEDED. 


‘* T hear it said sometimes, if this policy 
were introduced, or if that person were ex- 
pelled from the missionary board, every- 
thing would be well, or if this change in 
organization should be made or that change, 
or if this doctrine could be eliminated or 
hurled into the air and that one magnified, 
then everything would be well. Sometimes 
I hear it said, if personal prejudices could 
be conciliated, personal animosities recon- 
ciled or removed, then we should have clear 
sailing before us ; that if certain particular 
changes could be made here or there in com- 
mittees, perhaps, then we should have free 
sailing. 

** Now, gentlemen, ladies, friends, I never 
wish to speak too strongly, and in this town 
of Boston, where I believe everybody speaks, 
unless it be Dr. Phillips Brooks, with bated 
breath and cultivates a studious English re- 
serve, I wish to state my point of view as 


plainly as I can that all this talk, from first 
to last, is the most preposterous nonsense 
that ever got uttered in human speech, 

** What we want to do is something far 
deeper and more wide reaching than that. 
I believe, for one, that policies which have 
lasted for eighty years are not going to break 
down now, and that an organization which 
has stood the test of three generations has 
vindicated its right to continue to operate 
in time to come. 


WHAT IS NEEDED ? 


** The work we have in hand is to lift the 
entire level of the Christian field of feeling, 
purpose, conviction in the Christian minds 
we touch, and, when that is lifted, the old 
enthusiasin for foreign missions will come 
back and sweep all its impediments out of 
its way, as the rush of a river sweeps before 
it the piles of brush which a child’s hand 
has heaped together. 

‘*We are to do that work. Don’t let us 
under-estimate it. Let us understand that 
it is a great work, and therefore the more 
demanding our intelligent enterprise and 
our heroic purpose. ‘Then let us do it by 
cultivating in ourselves, every one of us, 
that temper of conviction and consecration 
and enthusiasm in the Master’s service 
which we desire to have extended through- 
out the whole church. Fire kindles fire. 
Life propagates life. Spiritual energy be- 
gets spiritual energy in sympathetic souls. 
You remember how Wesley, one of the great 
men of the world, was inspired by the hum. 
ble Moravian teachers; how Charles Fin- 
ney, out in an obscure town in Western 
New York, had his spirit touched with a 
chrism from on high by the temper of those 
with whose theology he never could bring 
himself to agree. It is life propagating life 
in others. 

** Now we want that life. We want to feel 
in ourselves the immense possibilities of the 
human soul for time and eternity. Every- 
thing great in the world comes from this 
human soul in you and me, in the cannibal 
islander, in the heathen wheresoever found. 

** We want to recognize the immense need 
and danger of the human soul, to see it as 
it is—like a tapestry with the gold and pur- 
ple threads intertwined in it, that has been 
bathed in a bath of filth and blood until 
every thread is begrimed, though, thank 
God, the substance is not destroyed. We 

fant to understand the unique grandeur 
and power of the gospel in it appeal to the 
human soul, lifting it to height of purpose, 
of vision, of faith and hope never attainable 
before or otherwise. 
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‘* We want to have a deeper certainty in 
our minds of the ultimate kingship of the 
Lord, rightful and glorious in the world. 
We want to feel upon our souls the nearer 
flash of that great immortality which is not 
far before any one of us, and the briefness 
of the interval which separates us from it— 
that immortality into which our works are 
to follow us. One Christian soul alive with 
these convictions, these aspirations, these 
divine consecrations, will iUluminate and 
enkindle a church. 

‘** You ride through the country lanes in 
the springtime or the early summer, and 
suddenly your senses are hit by an invisible 
perfume, more delicate and more sweet than 
was ever claborated by any human chemist, 
and you ask yourselves in wonder whence it 
comes ; and it comes from the little modest 
flowers, violets, or pansies, or daisies, or 
whatever, hidden among the grass in the 
tield which you are passing. So humble 
souls, sweet and perfumed, in any church, 
will give an atmosphere of beauty, will give 
an atmosphere of sweetness, will give an 
element of power which the preacher, with 
all his study of texts and themes cannot 
command. Let us recognize our individual 
responsibility for them ; let us make our- 
selves educators concerning this work of 
foreign missions, and not merely general 
stimulators. ”’ 


THE MORAVIAN 


BY MRS. C. 


BRETHREN. 
VILLIOT ENGLISH. 


From The Christian Union, New York, March 26, 1891. 


In the upper portion of Eastern Saxony, 
termed Upper Lusatia or ‘* Die Ober Lau- 
sitz,”’ is an old and beautiful country, which 


greets the eve of the traveler. Here and 
there are still to be found the vestiges of 
feudalism, and occasionally a cloister or a 
chapel. Many are here the pictures of liv- 
ing poetry, from which some of the choicest 
poems of art have been taken. Should one 
walk by the Chaussée from Loebau to Fit- 
tan, instead of going by train, he would be 
struck not only by the peculiar appearance 
of the country, but especially by the affec- 
tionate greetings given him along the road. 
** Gott grnesse dich’’ resounds strangely to 
an American ear, perhaps, but these words 
are significant ; they contain a most heart- 
felt joy. In the midst of these people, 
famous for their ‘* Gemiichlichkeit,” lies 
‘** Herrnhut,” the Cradle of the Moravian, 
quiet and undisturbed. In fact, its quiet, 
especially when you have come from lively 
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Dresden, impresses you with a peculiar feel- 
ing. The few people you meet seem so glad 
to see and welcome you ; there is no in- 
quisitive staring ; a finer atmosphere seems 
to envelop you. There is no din of indus- 
try, no noise to trouble the peace. On en- 
tering the village you have before you a per- 
fect idyl. Pretty little gardens, without 
hedges, plain but well-built houses of scru- 
pulous neatness. The whole picture presents 
a dreamy repose, an outward look of in- 
action. Yet do not be deceived by it; a 
great deal of work, intellectual and manual, 
is accomplished in these settlements, and 
its members have attained a most wonderful 
culture. Beautiful linden trees adorn the 
settlement, and an avenue of these leads to 
the Husberg, the cemetery. In our cities 
these places are looked upon with awe ; not 
so here. The Moravian has surrounded 
death with so much poetry that this place 
has become, in all his settlements, a favor- 
ite resort, a promenade. Close by, at a dis- 
tance of about three and a quarter miles 
from Herrnhut, lies Berthelsdorf, which 
may be called ‘‘ The House of Moravian 
Government.” In estimating their system, 
we must put a great stress on the fact that 
the organization formed by Zinzendorf aimed 
chiefly at exclusion, bringing together a 
community of people whose whole life and 
pursuits, trades, occupations, professions, 
pleasures, pastimes, were all to he regulated 
and characterized by one religious impulse. 

Of course there are to be found in this 
organization some of the most unexception- 
able forms of communism. Individual in- 
terests requiring a mutual protection, the 
number of trades is limited by the Rulers 
of the Congregation. No one is allowed to 
undersell ; a close inspection is held in order 
to maintain a certain standard. The gen- 
eral proprietary is called ‘‘ Diacony,” and 
holds lands and establishments under con- 
trol, the revenue being applied to the bene- 
fit of the Society at large. 

Another of their maxims is never to let 
the love of gain be the aim of those engaged 
in trade, but let the desire to benefit others 
be the paramount object in life. Hence 
large fortunes are as uncommon among 
them as also, be it said to their credit, pau- 
pers and beggars are unknown. 

The congregation is divided in classes or 
choirs ; it is in this very division that we 
find the most beautiful and pure idyllic 
poetry. The children form the first choir ; 
they have their day on the 17th of August, 
when the church, beautifully decked with 
green, receives them, and where the truth 
is brought to them in such a charming and 
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yet so practical a form. From early child- 
hood to old age there is a link which seems 
to twine around the cross ; not in dogmati- 
sal or rigid form, but in such a poetical 
shape as to become endeared to each heart. 
Many an old man or woman has looked back 
with emotion to the ‘** Kinderfest’’ as trac- 
ing to them the dawn of the inner life. In 
Germany no Moravian sister goes to church 
in a bonnet. The little girls wear plain 
tulle caps, trimmed with pink ribbons. The 
maidens, or ‘* maedchen,” form the second 
choir. Like the sisters, they wear the 
pretty egg-shaped batiste cap, closely pleat- 
ed around the smoothly brushed hair, with 
cherry-colored ribbons tied under the chin. 
The single sisters wear a dainty pink rib- 
bon: the married sisters, sky-blue; the 
widows, white. These brethren and sisters 
constitute distinct choirs and have stated 
and special meetings. 

On communion days the sisters wear black 
gowns, white lace aprons, and white shawls ; 
it is a touching sight to see them file in, 
the brethren on one side, the sisters on the 
other, in deepest silence. Usually all the 
sisters, even those living at home with their 
parents, go to their respective houses to go 
together to the church. The choirs each 
have a principal, or ‘‘ sprecher,”’ whose 
special duty it is to have at frequent inter- 
vals a confidential talk with each member. 
These peculiar seasons are a source of great 
spiritual benefit. There is no excitement 
connected with them. No members are 
bound by vows ; the brothers and sisters can 
marry at any time; but while in the sister- 
hood they are expected to use their talents, 
either in teaching, sewing, embroidering, in 
the laundry, kitchen, or in field and garden. 
In the same way the brethren are expected 
to follow trades or avocations ; idleness is 
never tolerated. Many people come to 
these houses either for a time or for life ; 
some ladies of rank repair to them for Easter 
seasons or other special occasions. 

Nowhere have I found all througn as 
much genuine purity, charity, combined 
with intellectual and religious life, as among 
these apparently plain people. The church 
services are very impressive ; music plays a 
great partin them. I have heard some of 
the finest parts of ‘‘ Elijah” and ‘‘ The 
Messiah’’ given at the Moravian Easter ob- 
servances. There is no trace of Romanism 
either in their service or in their churches. 
These are of extreme simplicity. ‘They have 
neither pulpits nor cushioned seats ; noth- 
ing but a raised table for the performance 
of all religious services. Dr. Leo, of Halle, 
says: ‘* Herrnhut is not to be pointed out 
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as a model for practical purposes ; but re- 
garded as an instrument of instruction, it 
teaches us all we need.” 

Human love, which is the beginning, 
middle, and end of individual career—does 
it work here as elsewhere ? or has love 
divine satisfied all longings? In primitive 
time, during courtship, it was unusual for 
the fair lady to have seen her intended spouse 
even a single time before marriage, and all 
the preliminaries became the work of a day. 
Clergy and laity submitted the decision of 
their choice to the ‘‘ lof,” evincing thus an 
entire submission to the will of the Lord. 
Besides the sanction of the elder, conference 
was required in all cases of proposals to le- 
come man and wife; and the suspense 
formed an important passage in the history 
of love. Still many a romance has been 
enacted, and in such cases, if, unwilling to 
submit to the lot, the couple have preferred 
to leave the congregation, no hindrance is 
ever put in their way. The marriage cere- 
mony is very simple. ‘The sister, dressed in 
black, with lace apron, lace kerchief crossed 
over her breast, comes into the church, ac- 
companied by the principals of the sister- 
hood, while simultaneously the brother 
comes in at the opposite door, meeting at 
the altar. After the ceremony the pink 
ribbon is exchanged for a blue and the 
couple receive the congratulations of their 
friends. ‘l'o those who would ask, How do 
such marriages turn out? I would say, 
mostly well. Faith being the foundation, 
and not low motives of rank or position, the 
couple gradually grow toward each other : 
and a deep affection, which life only ends, 
is often its result. Separation and divorce 
are entirely unknown. 

Missionary and educational work has al- 
ways been one of the glories of the Brethren. 
In Germany, where the standard of literary 
and musical education is so infinitely high, 
their schools bring forth specimens of highly 
cultivated men and women ; they are patron- 
ized by the highest nobility. 

The schoolhouses, though spacious, are 
very simple; but the tone and tenure is 
elevating and noble. The teaching, whose 
prime object is to gain souls (never to make 
proselytes), is of a very superior order. 
Every teacher is bound by her written en- 
gagement to devote so many hours daily to 
the study of the branches she is to teach ; 
a well-stocked and frequently replenished 
library is at their service. 

It may be worthy of note that Goethe. 
who had formed an early and platonic ac- 
quaintance with a Moravian sister of Herrn- 
hut, furnishes a sketch of her life and 
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character, under ‘‘ The Confessions of a 
Beautiful Soul,’ in ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister.’’ 

The simplicity of costume both for men 
and women renders their unpretending fig- 
ures as attractive externally as these people 
are spiritually noble. I am told these out- 
ward distinctions are done away with in 
America; if so, I regret it, for they are 
both béautiful and becoming. We also re- 
gret the ‘* praver hour,” and the old night- 
watch, going through the village and sing- 
ing a hymn, indicating the hour ; these are 
peculiarly German customs, and would 
scarcely be understood by our practical 
Americans. I have used the word ** poetry” 
often in these lines; by it I meant the 
worship of all that is genuinely good, beauti- 
ful, and true—which constitutes the poetry 
of the heart—embodied alone in God, and 
I will say that it does still exist in all its 
force and purity among the humble Mora- 
vian brethren. 





SMALL DISHONESTIES. 


A **Cuapet TALK’? TO YOUNG MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


BY REV. GEORGE A. GATES, PRESIDENT OF 
IOWA COLLEGE, 
From The Golden Rule, Boston, March 19, 1891. 


Were it not for the fact that men and 
women of very high character are thought- 
lessly guilty of small dishonesties, it might 
seem an affront to the maturity of character 
of college students to bring such a subject 
before them. Many very good people seem 
to think it nothing wrong to cheat a cor- 
poration. If a railroad conductor fails to 
take up a ticket, many a man will use it for 
another ride. He would be astonished to 
be called a thief; but that is his name. 
lle wouldn’t break into a ticket office and 
take a ticket, but he will keep one that he 
has no more right to use than he would 
have to use one so stolen. A ticket repre- 
sents a ride of a certain distance ; when 
that has been had, the ticket is a cancelled 
obligation as much as a promissory note that 
has been paid. ‘To ride on it again is just 
as bad as it would be to present such a note 
for another payment because a receipt had 
been accidentally lost, or on any other tech- 
nicality. ‘he conductor is not to play po- 
liceman to the traveller's conscience ; he is 
for the traveller’s convenience. It is only 
simple justice to recognize that the lapse of 
morality is due not to deliberate thieving, 
but to mere, though not blameless, thought- 
lessness. ‘I'rue, in many cases, if one is 
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scrupulous about such matters, he will be 
‘* laughed to scorn” by the railroad officials, 
who are not accustomed to such scrupulous 
honesty. But that makes no difference to 
the honest man. What other people do or 
think in these respects is not the measure 
of his honor. 

A man of the most sterling honor and 
honesty told me lately that, coming back 
from Europe once, he had a very fine shawl 
that he was bringing as a present to a 
friend. As they neared New York, he was 
debating whether he should not ask some 
lady acquaintance to throw it over her 
shoulders, ‘* just to keep her warm till she 
got to the hotel’’ (worn garments are not sub- 
ject to custom duties). When he ‘‘ came to 
himself” the next morning, he saw that there 
was only one possible course for an honest 
man,—to pay the duty. ‘The other course, 
which probably three-fourths of the people 
aboard would not have hesitated to take, 
would have been stealing from the United 
States government the amount of the duty. 
The fact that they would not look upon the 
transaction in that way doubtless modifies 
the guiltiness ; but the name for it would 
be stealing, and nothing else could be made 
out of it. 

A business man told me this incident. 
His firm employed a certain young man at 
a good salary and his ** travelling expenses.” 
In one monthly report of work and expenses 
was a charge of fifty cents for a dinner on 
a certain day. ‘The fact was that he was 
with a friend, and had paid nothing. He 
is now almost begging to work for the same 
firm at half his former salarv. That item 
of fifty cents cost him his position. He 
might have argued that his friend’s courtesy 
was extended to himself and not to his em- 
ployers. There is a certain specious reason- 
ableness in that. But it fails here: it was 
not such an identification of his interests 
with those of his employers as they wanted 
to see. Had he been a member of the firm, 
he would not have thought of making such 
a charge among his travelling expenses ; 
neither should he when their agent. 

Bring the matter nearer home. I hold it 
the duty of every student to render periodi- 
cally the strictest account of all expenses to 
those who furnish the money. One should 
not need that parent or guardian ask to 
have it done. ‘There may well be reluctance 
to seem to humiliate you by suggesting the 
need of any report. Do it of your own ac- 
cord. Think hard at it, and I think you will 
agree with me. But even in many cases 
where reports are expected, many students 
lie dreadfully about it. You resent the im- 
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putation ? I sincerely hope so. But see. 
What do ‘* sundries” mean ? Does not that 
word sometimes cover items that you would 
not quite like to have written out? Put 
the question in this way: Are the excep- 
tionable items (in case there are any such) 
all excluded from sundries, and only the 
scrupulously unexceptionable ones included 
in that word ? If ‘‘ sundries’’ are to be, 
then that should be the principle. 

Now hold up against the sky the trans- 
actions of which we have been speaking, 
and let its light shine through. Spell out 
the watermark now. It is very plain. 
L-I-E. Is the indictment too severe? 
Judge ye. Only think clearly, and no hon- 
est person among you will ever do sucha 
thing again. 

How about little dishonesties of the class- 
room, the little frauds practised on class- 
mate or instructor, the pretence to faithful- 
ness or knowledge that does not exist ? 
Drag these things out into the light of day, 
and be you judges of them. I am willing 
to abide by your decision. 

O but these things, seemingly so small, 
do so awfully make or mar eternal charac- 
ter. No, no, they are not small. There 
are no words to express how big they are in 
the time when character is being moulded. 

Take this matter into a higher sphere 
where is something for us all. There are 
many small intellectual dishonesties. Any 
tendency in scientific or philosophical studies 
to see or state things by a hair’s breadth 
different from what they are, any disposi- 
tion to think untruly, unless fought against 
and conquered, leads to intellectual per- 
dition. 

Greater yet is the danger in moral and 
spiritual life, of any shadow of dishonesty. 
What can God do with or for any soul that 
is not honest ? Any pretence to experience 
that is not real, any expression of convic- 
tion that is not true clear through, is rotten 
stone built into the foundations of the fair 
temple of character. The earlier it comes 
out, the less of the temple needs to come 
down with it. 


THE SENTENCE OF REV. HOWARD 
MacQUEARY. 


From The Living Church (Episcopalian), Chicago, March 28, 
1891. 


THE Rev. Howard MacQueary received 
official notice of his sentence from Bishop 
Leonard on the 19th inst. The following 
is a copy of the sentence of suspension : 


Wuereas, The Rev. Howard MacQueary. a 
presbyter of the diocese of Ohio, was, by a written 





presentment from the Standing Committee of said 
diocese, dated Oct. 27th, 1890, duly presented for 
trial under Title 2, Canon 2, Sections 1 and 5, of 
the digest of the Canons, ‘and according to the 
canon of discipline of the diocese of Ohio, upon 
the charge of holding and teaching publicly and 
advisedly doctrines contrary to those held by the 
Foun Episcopal Church in the United States 

America, and upon the charge of having, by 
ae holding and teaching, been guilty of an act 
which involves a breach of his ordinatién vows 
said obnoxious doctrines and the manner of hold- 
ing and teaching them being plainly set forth in 
said presentment ; and, 

Wuereas, The ecclesiastical court of this diocese 
of Ohio, after a fair and public trial of the Rev 
Howard MacQueary upon the said presentment, 
and after the patient consideration of the case, have 
declared in writing, signed by a majority of them 
that they find the Rev. Howard MacQueary guilty 
of each of the charges set forth in the presentment 
as aforesaid ; and 

Wuereas, This finding of the court, together 
with the evidence and an attested copy of all the 
proceedings, has been delivered to the Bishop, ac- 
cording to the canons of the diocese, accompanied 
with the canonically required opinion of the court 
as to what sentence should be pronounced, which 
opinion is that the Rev. Howard MacQueary should 
be suspended from the functions of the holy min- 
istry for the period of six months, in order that 
he may have time to reconsider his views and errors 
and give evidence that he will no longer preach 
and publish the same ; and that in case the Rev. 
Howard MacQueary fails to retract his errors and 
comply with these conditions aforesaid within the 
six months of his suspension, he should then and 
thereupon be deposed from the priesthood of the 
Church ; 

Now, therefore, we, William Andrew Leonard, 
D.D., of divine permission exercising ecclesiastical 
and spiritual jurisdiction in this diocese of Ohio, 
do hereby pronounce upon the Rev. Howard Mae- 
Queary sentence of suspension from the exercise of 
the functions of the holy ministry in all and every 
particular, and in accordance with the above-cited 
opinion of the ecclesiastical court, for the period 
of six months next following this 18th day of 
March, 1891, and furthermore sentence that if after 
the expiration of six months from the 18th day of 
March, 1891, he shall not have retracted and given 
evidence that he will no longer teach his errors of 
doctrine, of which, under the presentment afore- 
said, he has been found guilty, he shall be there- 
upon deposed from the priesthood of the Church. 

In testimony whereof, we have hereunto caused 
our episcopal seal to be affixed, and subscribed our 
hand this 18th day of March, in the year of our 
Lord, 1891, in the Trinity cathedral church at 
Cleveland, O., being the second year of our con- 
secration. WILLIAM ANDREW Lron ARD, 

Bishop of Ohio. 


The following letter of resignation has 
been sent by Rev. Howard MacQueary to 
Bishop Leonard : 


Canton, O., March 19, 1891. 

Rr. Rev. and Drar Sm :—The verdict of the 
court that tried me for ‘‘ heresy,’’ and your sen- 
tence of suspension suggested by said court, to- 
gether with your personal letter, have been rec eived 
and carefully considered. In reply permit me to 
tender my resignation from the ministry of the 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 
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and to ask that it be accepted, and that steps be at 
once taken toward my deposition. My reason for 
this action is so well known that I need hardly 
state it. There is not the slightest probability of 
my retracting my alleged ‘‘errors’’ within six 
months or thereafter. On the contrary, I have 
every reason to believe that further investigation 
will simply confirm my present convictions. I 
am, very respectfully, 
Howarp MacQueary. 





CLOSED QUESTIONS. 


A PASTORAL LETTER TO THE CLERGY AND 
LAITY OF THE DIOCESE OF SPRINGFIELD. 


BY THE RT. REV. GEORGE FRANKLIN SEY- 
MOUR, 8.T.D., LL.D. 


From The Living Church (Episcopalian), Chicago, April 11, 
1891. 


Tue Church enjoins it upon her Bishops 
as a duty, from time to time, to address to 
their flocks ** Pastoral Letters upon some 
points of Christian doctrine, worship, or 
manners.” 

The course of events in the history of 
our Church during the past few months, 
seems to suggest the propriety of our issu- 
ing such a Pastoral Letter to you, our be- 
loved in the Lord, in order to allay any 
doubts which may have arisen in your 
minds, or to quiet apprehensions which may 
naturally have been occasioned by the as- 
saults which have recently been made upon 
the Faith once delivered to the saints. 

Brethren, there are closed questions in 
the Church of God—questions which have 
heen settled directly by divine authority, or 
indirectly by the same authority speaking 
through the one, holy, Catholic, and Apos- 
tolic Church. These questions, which are 
comparatively few, relate to the doctrine, 
polity, sacraments, and worship given by 
the Apostles to the first believers in Christ, 
as the legacy bequeathed by the Master to 
be received and held and guarded and 
handed on from generation to generation to 
the end of the world. 

From the outset, the matters embraced in 
these subjects were to those who received 
them, beyond debate, because they came to 
them by inspiration from God. They be- 
longed to the sphere of supernatural knowl- 
edge, about which man knows nothing and 
can know nothing, except in so far as God 
wills. St. Paul states this fact explicitly in 
his letter to the Church of Corinth (1 Cor. 
xv. 3, 4), when he says: ‘‘ For I delivered 
unto you first of all that which I also re- 
ceived, how that Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures: and that he 
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was buried, and that he rose again the third 
day according to the Scriptures.’ The 
Apostle here quotes ¢hree articles from the 
body of the Creed, couched in the very 
phraseology which we still repeat, and gives 
them as a sample of the Gospel which, he 
says, ‘‘he preached unto them.” More- 
over, he expressly declares that he received 
this sacred deposit of faith, which he com- 
municated to them. It was not his own. 
Iie had no power over it to mould it and 
fashion it, to abridge it or enlarge it. He 
gave it as he received it, and he bids them, 
as they value their salvation, to maintain it 
in its integrity. 

From the very beginning this was the 
same. The first believers, who were bap- 
tized on the day of Pentecost, ‘* continued 
steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine, and 
fellowship, and in breaking of bread and in 
prayers.”’ (Acts ii. 42.) The faith, the 
polity, the sacraments, the worship came 
from the Apostles, and they had received 
them, as we know, from the Lord, and were 
commanded by Him to communicate them 
and to provide for their continuance for- 
ever. (St. Matt. xxviii. 18-20.) He, the 
risen Lord, just about to ascend in his Hu- 
manity to the throne of God, gave His sol- 
emn pledge and promise, as He invested the 
eleven with their official commission, that 
He would shelter them and their successors 
in office with His divine presence through- 
out all time. ‘‘ Lo !’’ says he, *‘ 1 am with 
you always, even unto the end of the 
world.”’ 

Brethren, the Church is a divine institu- 
tion, not a mere human association. It is 
constituted by God, not made by man. Its 
representative on earth is the family. The 
divine Master weaves the family idea into 
His teaching about the Church, as He does 
no other. We breathe it when we say the 
praver which He taught us to repeat, ** Our 
Father.” He roots it in the sacrament 
which makes us His members ; ‘‘ Exeept a 
man be born of water and of the Spirit he 
cannot enter into the Kingdom of God.” 
(St. John iii. 5.) 

Man can no more alter the character and 
essentials of the Church of God than he can 
contrive substitutes for father and mother, 
and invent some new method of entering 
the world, to supersede natural birth. He 
seeks to do this, and his efforts are on ex- 
hibition all around us. He depraves the 
divine organization into a voluntary asso- 
ciation, and lowers his language about it 
accordingly. To him, entering the Church 
is joining it as one does a club. ‘To the 
divine Master it is being born into it. The 
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idea of joining the Church of God is utterly 
abhorrent to the mind of Christ. It is an 
utter impossibility. One might as well talk 
of joining a family as of joining the Church. 
The idea of the Church is a closed question. 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ has 
closed it in His holy Word. All the essen- 
tials of the Church in faith, polity, sacra- 
ments, and worship are closed questions for 
us, who are within the fold. ‘They may be 
and are to those without, open questions, 
about which one may think one thing, and 
another maintain the opposite ; and this 
must always be the case with them while 
they refuse the divine authority of the 
Church, and degrade her to the level of 
voluntary association, depending for her 
existence and continuance upon the acci- 
dents of human opinion and preference. 

There is no greater mercy for which we 
have cause to thank our Heavenly Father 
through Christ, beloved brethren, than this, 
that it is not our sad condition to be in such 
an evil plight, where nothing is settled, 
nothing is fixed, but everything in a state 
of flux, without hope of relief. 

It is true that there will often be within 
our ranks of laity and clergy, those who are 
disloyal to the faith and polity of the 
Church. This is incident to human 
infirmity, and may arise from many 
causes: ignorance, perverted judgment, 
ambition, self-conceit, as well as downright 
wickedness. Be the cause what it may, 
such persons are self-condemned. ‘The 
Church of God is an open book which may 
be read by all men. Her faith, her polity, 
her worship are published to the world. 
The fact that they are closed questions is 
self-evident. No man in his senses can 
honestly think otherwise. There is not, 
and there could not be, in the very nature 
of the things concerned, any provision made 
for the revision of the government, or the 
creed, or the sacraments of the Church of 
(od with a view to alteration. The bare 
thought of such a thing is ruled out forever. 

The unhappy men who fall thus into er- 
ror in denying the principles of the Church, 
whether they live in the fourth century with 
Arius, or the fifth century with Nestorius, 
or the seventh century with Honorius, or 
the nineteenth century with the false breth- 
ren of our own day, must be for a time en- 
dured. The Church is strong and can afford 
to be patient. But the time comes at 
length when delay is no longer mercy, and 
judgment must be pronounced, and Arius 
und Nestorius and Honorius and nameless 
ones must be cast out, and become the subject 


of the Church’s prayer on her knees beneath 
her dying Saviour on Good Friday, when 
she entreats that He would fetch them 
home with Turks and infidels. 

See, beloved, as touching the faith, for 
example, with which we are now more 
nearly concerned, how it is made for usa 
closed question to all honorable men. 

When we are baptized, each and every 
one is severally asked, ‘* Dost thou believe 
all the Articles of the Christian faith as con- 
tained in the Apostles’ Creed ?” and he an- 
swers, ‘‘I do.’’ When he is confirmed, 
after due and careful instruction, he is asked 
whether he still holds and affirms this belief, 
and again he replies, ‘‘I do.’’ On this 
condition, with others, he is admitted to 
the Holy Communion, and virtually renews 
the vow every time he presents himself at 
the Lord’s Table. 1f one goes forward and 
receives Holy Orders, he is obliged to pre- 
sent testimonials which commit him to the 
faith of his baptism. This he must do 
again and again, when he is admitted a 
candidate for Holy Orders, when he is to be 
ordained a Deacon, and once more when he 
is ordained a Priest. 

Prior to his ordination as a Deacon and 

sa Priest, he must subscribe the following 
declaration : ‘* I do believe the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New ‘Testaments to be 
the Word of God, and to contain all things 
necessary to salvation ; and I do solemnly 
engage to conform to the Doctrine and 
W orship of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States.” When he is ordained 
Deacon, he is asked, *‘ Do you unfeignedly 
believe all the Canonical Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments ?” and he an- 
swers, ‘‘I do believe them.’’ He is asked 
again, ‘* Will you apply all your diligence 
to frame and fashion your own lives and the 
lives of your families according to the doc- 
trine of Christ, and to make both yourselves 
and them as much as in you lieth whole- 
some examples of the flock of Christ ?” and 
he answers, ‘‘I will, the Lord being my 
helper.” These questions are substantially 
repeated to the Deacon, when he presents 
himself to be ordained Priest, and in addi- 
tion he is asked other questions, which close 
him in absolutely, if he be an honorable and 
true man, from contravening and forsaking 
the Faith, while he retains his orders. 
Thus the Bishop inquires, ‘‘ Will you then 
give your faithful diligence always so to 
minister the doctrine and sacraments, and 
discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath com- 
manded, and as this Church hath received 
the same according to the Commandments 
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of God, so that you may teach the people 
committed to your care and charge with all 
diligence to keep and observe the same ?” 
und the candidate responds, ‘‘ I will do so 
by the help of the Lord.”’ On these con- 
ditions, a man is made a Christian in Holy 
Baptism, and advanced step by step to the 
privileges of the Lord’s Household, at each 
stage renewing his profession of acceptance 
of the Creed of the Universal Church. On 
these conditions, if the layman becomes a 
Priest in the Church of God, he has been 
admitted to Holy Orders, and advanced to 
the high and sacred office which he holds ; 
on these conditions only, the compliance 
with which he has acknowledged with his 
own lips, at intervals with years between, 
again and again, could he have gained this 
awful dignity and honor. It might reason- 
ably be anticipated that no man who was 
thus voluntarily bound by his own oft- 
repeated pledge and promise, and had in 
consequence of his reiterated declaration of 
fidelity obtained a position as a trusted min- 
ister of the Church, could trifle with, much 
less deny, the faith; and if by chance he 
was so unfortunate as to cease to believe any 
or all of the fundamental verities of the 
Gospel as summed up in the Creed, it 
might be expected that he would at once, 
us soon as he knew his own mind, renounce 
his orders, and leave the ranks of the Priest- 
hood, in which he could no longer re- 
main. 

Seif-evident as this seems to be, it is not 
always the case ; nay, it is frequently other- 
wise. All along the line of heretical per- 
versions of the truth, from Arius down to 
Colenso, the inventors and advocates of er- 
ror have been found, as a rule, unwilling to 
abandon their positions in the Church, 
which they obtained on the conditions of 
holding and professing that faith which 
they have brought themselves in whole or 
in part to deny. Heresy seems to cast a 
blight upon the moral nature, and to deaden 
and paralyze the conscience. Its victims, 
though shut out from such a course by their 
own voluntary and oft-repeated pledge and 
promise to the contrary, seem to think that 
they are called to stay in a body whose faith 
and principles they repudiate, and reform 
it. They seem to fancy that to them all 
questions are open, as though they had not 
entered a system, the very essence of whose 
stability lies in the fact that within its 
bounds certain questions are finally and for- 
ever closed. When such men are called to 
account for their perfidy and dishonesty, 
they respond with the charge of persecution 
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and bigotry, and the world echoes their cry. 
Often such men occupy positions which en- 
able them for a time to defy the Church 
and proudly to cast contempt upon her. 
It was so in the fourth century when Arians 
occupied the chief sees of Christendom and 
were supported by the wealth and influence 
of the Empire. God is no respecter of per- 
sons, but men are, and hence the heresiarch 
in a lofty place, supported by the rich and 
powerful, sometimes escapes, while his ob- 
scure follower, with little or no adventitious 
help from social position and surroundings, 
is called to account and cast out. This is 
due to the weakness and pusillanimity of 
those who happen at the time to administer 
the affairs of the Church. In the end God 
takes care of His own: the gates of hell do 
not prevail against His Church. Donatism, 
though possessing at one time all North 
Africa, vanished away; Arianism, with 
which St. Jerome said ‘‘ the whole world 
groaned,’’ was crushed ; Honorius, Patriarch 
of Rome, and his Monothelite associates in 
the Eastern Patriarchates, were placed un- 
der the ban of Anathema. As in the past, 
so it will be in the future; those who de- 
spise their spiritual birthright and scorn 
(rod’s promises and blessings, will always 
ultimately share in the ruin and obliteration 
of ‘* the lost tribes.”’ 

Possess your souls in patience, dear breth- 
ren: be not affrighted at the apparent bold- 
ness, nay, audacity of misguided men who 
deny the Lord that bought them and re- 
pudiate the faith by the profession of which 
they gained the places which they occupy, 
and acquired the influence to do evil which 
they possess. God will bring all such into 
judgment. Be not afraid. The Church is 
** the pillar and ground of the truth.” She 
upholds it by the authority of God. He 
hath spoken, and because He hath spoken 
and for no other reason, doctrine, and fel- 
lowship, and sacraments, and liturgy are 
closed questions, questions forever settled, 
beyond debate, for us who believe. Be not 
surprised at our language about closed ques- 
tions as though such sentiments implied 
limitations upon human freedom. What 
we say is no new thing, with which you are 
unfamiliar. Every science has its closed 
questions for those who accept its teachings, 
while they are not closed for those who have 
not mastered its elements, or refuse its con- 
clusions. Thus the cause of a solar eclipse 
is a closed question for Europeans and 
Americans, but it is not a closed question 
for the native tribes of darkest Africa. 
Their astrologers and necromancers and 
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medicine men still indulge in high debate 
as to what causes the sun at high noon to 
drape himself in black. So precisely for us 
who believe in God and accept Christian- 
ity, there are questions forever closed. 
They are settled by divine authority. On 
that we rest the Creed of the Universal 
Church, which is older than the Scriptures 
of the New Testament ; on that we rest the 
same Scriptures as the word of God ; on 
that we rest the polity of the Church ; on 
that we rest her sacraments and liturgy. 
These are closed questions to us who believe 
in the one, holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church. They are not for those without, 
for the unlimited right, as it is called, of 
private judgment, leaves everything open. 
Every one is free to pick and choose as he 
_——- in a sphere, where of necessity of 
imself he can know nothing ; the sphere, 
namely, of the secret things, which belong 
and must forever belong to the Lord our 
xod. In this regard he is like the African 
savage in his relation to natural science. 
The poor negro knows nothing about na- 
ture’s phenomena, and he can in conse- 
quence adopt and proclaim whatever theory 
he pleases in reference to everything. He 
is nature’s freeman. So those who are igno- 
rant of the Church or reject her authority, 
may roam over the field of spiritual and 
ethical speculation at their pleasure, and 
adopt and lay aside opinions and views as 
they choose. They are more than nature’s 
freemen, they are the freemen of the uni- 
verse. They rise above all authority, and 
own allegiance to no law outside of them- 
selves ; and this condition, so deplorable, 
they call freedom. 

Brethren, be not envious of this boasted 
freedom. It is in reality wretched slavery. 
There is no freedom away from Christ. In 
His school we are under authority, and we 
learn obedience, a hard lesson, but most 
salutary, and as we advance in our spiritual 
training, continuing with the first believers, 
steadfast in ‘‘the Apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship, and in breaking of bread and in 
prayers,” the conviction gains upon us 
more, as we lift our eyes to the cross, that 
the service of Him, Who died upon it for 
our salvation, is ** perfect freedom.” 

Commending you, dear Brethren, to the 
grace of God, I remain, in the fellowship of 
the gospel, 

Your Chief Pastor and Servant for 
Christ’s sake, 

GEORGE F, SEYMOUR, 
Bishop of Springfield. 
Monday in Holy Week, 1891. 





HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL.D. 


BORN IN NEW YORK CITY, FEBRUARY 2771, 
1826, DIED THERE SUNDAY, MARCH 29TH, 
1891. 

From The New York Evangelist (Presbyterian), New York, 

April 2, 1891. 

Ix is gone to the grave! And the world 
seems colder, poorer, lonelier, than before. 
When the tidings came, which had been for 
some days expected, the first feeling was 
that of a personal loss that was irreparable, 
for we have not many friends whom we have 
loved so long and loved so well. It is full 
thirty-five years—half the allotted term of 
man upon the earth—since our acquaintance 
began, which soon ripened into friendship, 
and grew stronger year by year till the end. 
It was an honor, as well as a great happi- 
ness, to have the friendship of such a man. 
And it is a great deal to be able to say, that 
in the constant intimacy of all these years, 
he never once spoke a word, or did an act, 
that gave us pain. A friendship so con- 
stant and so true has filled a large space in 
our life, and it is sad indeed, to think that 
we shall not look upon his face again. 

But we must not dwell on our personal 
relations. Dr. Crosby was made not only 
for private friendship, but for public influ- 
ence. He never arose in any assembly that 
he did not at once command attention by 
his presence, his large brain and open, manly 
countenance ; an impression that was im- 
mediately confirmed by his powerful, ring- 
ing voice, to which an audience, however 
dull it might be, or indifferent to the sub 
ject, or even opposed to the speaker, could 
not choose but hear. All saw that here was 
aman who had the courage of his convic- 
tions ; who thought for himself, and who 
was not afraid to say what he thought in 
any presence ; and hence it was that he be- 
“ame a positive force in any ‘* Congress” in 
which he bore a part. Those who were 
present at the meeting of our General As- 
sembly in Baltimore in 1873, will remember 
with what dignity, though he was then but 
forty-seven years old, he presided over it : 
with what grace he received the delegates 
from foreign bodies ; and how he guided 
the deliberations, so that the business moved 
forward smoothly and rapidly. 

But it was not only in ecclesiastical bodies 
that Dr. Crosby was a man of influence and 
power. He touched life at many points. 
As one of the first Greek scholars in the 
country, he took high rank in the guild of 
literary men ; while, as a native of this city. 
he felt a natural interest and pride in its 
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growth and prosperity. Hence he felt the 
keenest shame that it should be badly gov- 
erned, and felt it to be a part of his duty to 
exert himself actively for a better adminis- 
tration of its affairs. Instead of making his 
clerical office, or his scholarly studies, an 
excuse for neglecting his duties as a citizen, 
he felt that the city of his birth had a claim 
on him all the more for whatever of influ- 
ence they might give him. No position was 
too sacred to be used for the public good. 
And hence no layman was more active in 
his efforts to purify the political atmosphere 
of this city. There was no man who was 
better known to the police, or who was 
more constantly urging them to the per- 
formance of their duty, in breaking up the 
vile dens which line our streets, and are the 
source of so much vice and crime. In this 
work it is not too much to say that he has 
done more for us than any other man, for 
which he is entitled to the noble appellation 
of our first citizen. 

But much as he gave of his time to pub- 
lic affairs ; and fond as he was of his classi- 
cal studies ; and great as was his delight in 
meeting with his club of ‘* Grecians’’ to 
read together the Dialogues of Plato, or the 
poems of Ifomer (of which he preferred the 
Odyssey to the Iliad) ; yet over and above 
all he was a minister of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and to preach it was the work which 
he loved the most. Even while he was a 
professor of Greek in the University in this 
city, and afterward in Rutgers College, his 
heart was all the time turned toward the 
pulpit, and to this he devoted the last 
twenty-eight years of his life. 

Here his scholarship came to its noblest 
use in opening to him *‘ hidden treasures.” 
So familiar was he with the Greek Testa- 
ment, that you could not name to hima sin- 
gle passage in English, of which he would 
not give you instantly the original. And 
he studied it, not merely with the critical 
eye of a scholar, but with the humble faith 
of a believer, for he carried the doctrine of 
inspiration to the furthest point, saying 
with emphasis, ‘‘ I believe in the literal, 
verbal inspiration of the Bible.” So believ- 
ing, he preached with the power which 
faith alone can give. 

All these gifts and graces were blended in 
@ personality which grew upon us as we 
knew him longer and better, drawing us 
toward him with an ever-increasing regard. 
It was not the scholar that we admired so 
much as the man ; who was made to inspire 
strong attachment. He was a friend to 
trust and a brother to love. To have known 
such a man was a privilege for which we 
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are grateful to God ; and still further to be 
assured that we in return had his fullest 
confidence and affection. Such friendships 
cannot perish. They have in themselves 
the pledge of immortality. And so, as we 
part, it is with the feeling that it is not for- 
ever, but only ‘‘ until the day break and the 
shadows flee away.” 
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Tae Late Canon Lippon.—A short time before 
his death, Canon Liddon wrote to a correspondent 
in Melbourne a letter which finally disposed of the 
idle gossip that was at one time current as to his 
personal relations with the Queen : ‘‘ June 3, 1890, 
3 Amencourt, St. Paul’s, E. C. Dear Sir: Cer- 
tainly I should advise you to believe very little of 
the personal gossip which is retailed from London. 
It is true, when Mr. MacColl was attacked on the 
score of his account of the impaled man whom he 
saw on the Save, I thought it my duty to bear 
witness to his accuracy. But I have no reason to 
suppose that the correspondence which followed 
ever attracted the notice of the Queen. . . . 
The only occasion on which I ever preached before 
her was eight years before it. On that occasion I 
did not ‘ imitate Bossuet ’ or use any such words as 
‘And you, madame, must also die,’ nor did the 
Queen leave her seat before the conclusion of the 
service. I have no means of knowing what she 
may have said to the late Dean of Windsor. But 
I was staying with the dean at the time, and what 
he said to me was quite inconsistent with the words 
quoted as having been used by the Queen.”” ‘I 
have the best reason for knowing,”’ added the 
canon, ‘‘ that the Queen does not entertain toward 
me any feelings less kindly and gracious than tow- 
ard others of her subjects.’’ In confirmation of 
which he stated that her Majesty had offered him 
the See of St. Albans, which he had been com- 
pelled ‘‘to decline on the ground of health.’’— 
Church Times. 


A REMARKABLE order written by General Win- 
field Scott is preserved in the Order Book of Gen- 
eral Henry Dodge, and now in the Iowa State 
Library. General Scott was in command at Rock 
Island when the cholera broke out there, and after 
various injunctions in this order as to sobriety and 
cleanliness, he adds this curious paragraph : ‘‘ In 
addition to the foregoing the senior surgeon present 
recommends the use of flannel shirts, flannel draw- 
ers, and woollen stockings ; but the commanding 
general, who has seen much of disease, knows that 
it isintemperance which, in the present state of the 
atmosphere, generates and spreads the calamity, 
and that when once spread good and temperate 
men are likely to take the infection. He therefore 
peremptorily commands that every soldier or rang- 
er who shall be found drunk or sensibly intoxicated 
after the publication of this order be compelled, 
as soon as his strength will permit, to dig a grave 
at a suitable burying-place, large enough for his 
own reception, as such grave cannot fail soon to 
be wanted for the drunken man himself or some 
drunken companion. This order is given as well 
to serve for the punishment of drunkenness as to 
spare good and temperate men the labor of digging 
graves for their worthless companions. ’’— Univer- 
salist, 
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JUDAISM AND CuHristranity. A Sketch of the 
Progress of Thought from the Old Testament to 
the New Testament. By CrawrorD Howe. 
Toy, Professor in Harvard University. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1890. 8vo., pp. xvii., 
456, $3. 


In this volume Professor Toy has undertaken to 
trace the progress of religious thought from the 
definitive establishment of Judaism on the basis of 
the written Law, in the fifth century before Christ. 
to the close of the Apostolic age. The origins of 
Christianity are thus put into connection with its 
antecedents and its environment in a way which 
best enables us to understand both what is old in 
it and what is new. It is to be wished that the 
author had so far enlarged the scope of his work 
as to include the movement of Jewish thought 
down to the redaction of the Mishna, which marks 
the close of the period corresponding to the Apos- 
tolic age of the Christian Church. Not only 
would the survey thus gain in completeness, but 
there would be, in some points, a welcome addition 
to the material of the historian, and perhaps a 
corrective of the one-sided impression of Palestinian 
Judaism which too exclusive a dependence on the 
apocalypses may easily give. The Mishna, 
Tosefta, and legal Midrash represent the main cur- 
rent of theological activity in Palestine in the cen- 
turies in which Christianity appeared; the 
apocalypses are a side stream, and whatever share 
of popular favor may have been accorded to them, 
we do not know in what light they were regarded 
by the leaders of religious thought. The silence 
of the Rabbinic literature is at least suggestive. 
In the sphere of eschatology, where Judaism began 
to create a dogma, it is not from the apocalypses, 
but from the works of the theologians that we 
must learn what the orthodox doctrine was. When 
Professor Toy observes (p. 251), ‘‘ The references 
tothe future life in Palestinian works outside 
of the apocalypses are very few,’’ adding that there 
is no mention of it in the ** Sayings of the Fathers,’’ 
the reader might infer that there is really little evi- 
dence that the subject was much in the thought of 
the Doctors of the Law. But surely the Eighteen 
Prayers, the second of which is the praise of the 
God of the resurrection, sufficiently attest the im- 
portance attached to it; nor is there any reason to 
doubt that the anathema of the Mishna, ‘‘ Who- 
ever denies that the resurrection of the dead is 
taught in the Law has no lot in the world to 
come,’’ is as old as the New Testament times. 
The very vehemence of the utterance reflects the 
conflicts of Pharisees and Sadducees. A critical 
use of this material is the more to be desired be- 
cause there is So much uncritical abuse of it. The 
method of writers like Edersheim, who bring to- 
gether for the illustration of the New Testament, 
indiscriminately, passages from the oldest Mishna 
and the youngest Midrash, only promotes error ; 
and the useful work of Weber has a very different 
scope. And it must help us to a better apprehen- 
sion of Christianity to see what was the outcome 
of the tendencies in Judaism against which it set 
itself. It is, however, true that in the case of most 
of the tenets discussed in this volume the material 
gain from the Rabbinic literature would be incon- 
siderable ; nor would it anywhere much modify 
the results reached. 

In the Introduction, on the General Laws of 
Advance from National to Universal Religions, 
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Professor Toy discusses the basis of religion, the 
general conditions of religious progress, and the 
working out of these laws in the historical re- 
ligions. With much that is true and well said, 
there is not a little in these pages which will not 
pass without challenge. The account of the origin 
of religion (p. 4), which makes it ‘‘a product of 
human thought,’”’ or, more definitely, a product 
of reflection, will seem to many to be no less inade- 
quate than the theories which trace it to fear, or 
the feeling of dependence, or a subjective faculty 
for apprehending the infinite, etc. At any rate, 
the explanation offered cannot be considered a re- 
suit of the historical study of religions ; for of the 
origin of religions history has as little to tell us as 
of the origin of human society. 

Upon this Introduction follows, as the first chap- 
ter of the work, a sketch of the literature which are 
the historian’s sources for this period : the last words 
of prophecy and transition to apocalyptic, the his- 
toria sacra and the religious stories, the wisdom, 
books, liturgical poetry, the apocaly pses, and the his- 
torical and theological works of Josephus and Philo- 
with an account of the formation of the Old Testa- 
ment canon, or canons. The author’s tact in dis- 
position and lucidity of statement stands him in 
good stead here, and enables him to give, within 
narrow limits, a good idea of the interesting and 
varied literature of the period, which has too often 
been thought of, and sometimes, by a fatal mis- 
apprehension, described as ‘‘ Four Centuries of 
Silence.”’ 

Coming, then, to the body of the work, we have 
in the first chapter the development of the idea of 
God. The points of chief interest here are the de- 
gree in which Judaism and Christianity became 
conscious of the universal aspects of monotheism ; 
and, on the theological side, the tendency to hypos- 
tatize divine attributes or activities, especially the 
Wisdom of God (Proverbs, Wisdom) and the Word 
(Philo). The subject deserves a thorough investi- 
gation, in the light of race-psychology. The pro- 
pensity to confer upon the objects of thought a 
substantive existence is very strong in the Scmitic 
peoples. The controversies of the Moslem theolo- 
gians over the Eternal Attributes, for example, are 
immensely instructive. The Mutazilites contend- 
ed, not without reason, that what passed for ortho- 
doxy really hypostatized the attributes and dissolved 
the Unity of God. Theconception of pre-existence 
attached to the Messiah, the Law, the New Jerusa- 
lem—that is, the inability to conceive of ideal exist- 
ence except as supersensible reality, would fall 
within the scope of the same inquiry. The place 
held in the thought of the times by supernatural 
beings subordinate to God naturally forms the 
next subject of investigation—spirits, angels, evil 
beings. The roots of this development are in the 
religion of Israel itself, but the contact with Per- 
sian angelology was a favorable milieu, and it may 
have furnished material suggestions elsewhere than 
in Tobit I. 

The inner impulse of the rapid growth of this 
limbus of theology in the period under discussion 
was the increasingly transcendent conception of 
God, which in the effort to think nothing unworthy 
of God put Him farther and farther away from the 
world, yet clinging to the belief that all that is and 
happens is of Him, found a temporarily satisfac- 
tory reconciliation in the idea of intermediate 
creature-beings, who do His will in the world. 

The doctrine of man fills:the longest and in 
some ways the most interesting chapter in the 
book. Its general subdivisions are: the constitu- 
tion of man ; the nature and origin of sin ; the re- 
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moval of sin; the conception of righteousness in 
the Old Testament ; the later Jewish theology, and 
the New Testament. A sort of appendix to the 
discussion of the theological idea of righteousness 
is the chapter on the moral standards and the moral 
ideal in this period. The teleological idea is treated 
in two chapters, on the Kingdom of God and on 
the Eschatology. The division seems to me to 
have disadvantages which more than counterbal- 
ance its manifest convenience. For it obscures the 
fact that the kiny loin of God is the eschatological 
idea of the older religion, and makes it difficult to 
show, without much repetition, how the hold 
which, in later times, incongruous ideas gained upon 
the faith of the Jewish people, and the attempt to 
combine them with the established doctrine, was 
the cause of the confusion which reigns in this 
wholesphere. Thereignof God on earth, or what 
is the same thing, the reign of the saints of the 
Most High, was, for the old faith, a necessary 
corollary of the supremacy of Israel’s God ; it was 
a necessity of theodicy. The resurrection of the 
dead of Israel to participate in the glory and bless- 
edness of that reign is, in turn, a corollary of the 
theodicy. So far all is simple and consistent ; but 
the growing force of the belief in the immortality 
of the soul and in retribution for all mankind in 
another life, the increasing distinctness of the notes 
of universality and individuality in religion, found 
no adequate expression in this scheme. The new 
ideas did not succeed in displacing the old, but 
made for themselves a place beside them. In the 
next stage they were reconciled by the hypothesis 
that the earthly kingdom of the saints is of limited 
duration—in Fourth Ezra, four hundred years ; in 
the New Testament Apocalypse, a thousand—and 
from being the end and justification of God’s ways 
in history, the Messianic age becomes an episode, 
the meaning of which is no longer apparent. It is 
succeeded by the final judgment and the retribu- 
tions of the other life. The inadequacy of the com- 
promise is seen in the persistence of the disturbing 
question whether the times of the Messiah are to be 
reckoned to the world that now is or to the world 
that is tocome. It is one of the consequences of 
this drift of thought that the figure of the Messiah 
becomes, I will not say of less prominence, but of 
less significance in the eschatology. After the Jews 
had come face to face with the world powers, had 
felt the grip of Babylon, Persia, Greece, and Rome, 
it was not easy to conceive the triumph of God’s 
cause on earth as achieved by the conquering prog- 
ress of the armies of Isracl under the lead of a sec- 
ond David. The immediate intervention of God 
in a stupendous catastrophe of nature and history 
alone could accomplish this miracle. In Joel, for 
example, the Messianic figure is wholly absent ; in 
later books he appears upon the scene only after 
the enemies of God’s kingdom are overthrown. 

All this makes me seriously question the pre- 
mises, of Professor Toy’s criticism of the oracles in 
the books of the older prophets in which a Davidic 
king is the central figure. He is disposed to rele- 
gate them, one and all, to a post-exilic date. 
‘““The people without a head thought of a royal 
leader as the natural saviour’’ (p. 316). Thus not 
only Isaiah xi. 1-9, but ix. 5, 6, ‘‘and perhaps 
several of the preceding verses,’’ are carried over 
to this period. So also all passages in which the 
note of universality is distinct, as Is. xix. In gen- 
eral, the author leans to late dates. Genesis ii., iii. 
assumed its present shape after the fifth century B.c. 
The pre-exilic prophecies enumerated on p. 315, 
note, are certainly a minimum. [am not insensible 
to the considerations which may be urged on this 
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side of the question ; but there are difficulties on 
the other side which may well give us pause. 
Criticism on the ground of theological contents is 
a legitimate branch of criticism ; it has been too 
much neglected. But its criteria are, in the nature 
of the case, less capable of verification, its conclu- 
sions more liable to be influenced by our own con- 
struction of the lines of advance in religious 
thought than almost any other. Its results, when 
unsupported by more objective grounds, need to 
be received with double caution. 

Of greater consequence, in the present case, than 
the author’s positions in Old Testament criticism, 
is his attitude to the mooted questions of the origin 
and age of the New Testament literature. It 
would have been, perhaps, to many readers a con- 
venience if the critical premises in accordance with 
which the New Testament sources are used had 
been succinctly stated at the end of the chapter on 
the Jewish literature. Those who are familiar 
with the present state of the question will have no 
difficulty in ascertaining wha* the author's views 
are, from the text or from occasional foot-notes. 
They are in main those of what, with a name we 
would gladly avoid if we knew where to finda 
more suitable one, we may call the prevailing crit- 
ical school. The four great epistles, Thessalonians 
and Philippians are Paul’s, Ephesians and Colos- 
sians are of the Pauline school—we miss a definition 
of their relation to the Johannean literature—to 
which, in successive removes, belong also First 
Peter, Hebrews, and the Pastoral Epistles. The 
Fourth Gospel is “‘ a product of the first part of the 
second century, made up of Christian material 
shaped under the influence of Jewish-Greek philos- 
ophy.’’ The Epistles of John fall in the same cat- 
egory. The apocalypse has perhaps a Jewish core. 
A discussion of these positions does not belong to 
my province. It may not be improper to remark, 
however, that the question of the authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel loses very much of its importance 
when it is recognized, as it seems to be by the most 
recent defenders of its authenticity, that it contains. 
as really as the Pauline epistles, a theological in- 
terpretation of the person and work of Christ. The 
essential thing in a work like the present is not the 
determination of authorship or date, but that we 
rightly apprehend the nature and scope of the in- 
terpretation. It seems to me that in this Professor 
Toy is less successful than in his presentation of 

-aul’s teaching. The point of view inclines to that 
of an older generation of critics, and certain notes 
in the Gospel appear to me to be forced. But I 
gladly leave this side of the book to the hands of 
scholars who have better right to speak than I. 

Professor Toy has given us a work of thorough 
and cautious scholarship, from which, however we 
may dissent from some of his positions, we may all 
learn much.  Itis clearly and forcibly written, and 
takes hold of our interest. The publishers have 
done their part well ; good paper, sharp type, and 
an open page give the reader a sense of luxury. 
There are Indexes of Passages of Scripture, and of 
Subjects. 

GEORGE F. Moore. 

ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


REASON AND AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. By J. 
MACBRIDE STERRETT, D.D., Professor of Ethics 
and Apologetics in Seabury Divinity School. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1891. 12mo, 
pp. xiii., 184, $1. 


Professor Sterrett prints together in this little 
volume a brace of essays which, though they have 
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no direct connection with one another, have this in 
common, that both bring into discussion—the one 
in direct exposition, the other through a contrast- 
ing criticism of Lux Mundi and Dr. Martineau’s 
Seat of Authority in Religion—the source and na- 
ture of authority in religion and the ground of re- 
ligious certitude. All who call themselves Chris- 
tians rest on God alone as the ultimate source of 
authority in religion. But differences emerge 
when we ask after the media through which God’s 
authoritative voice is conveyed to us, and conse- 
quently after the proximate ground of religious 
certitude. The Rationalist finds in his individual 
reason the only voice of God in which he can place 
implicit contidence. The Romanist points to the 
Church as the infallible organ of the divine author 
of all truth. The Protestant, while seeing in the 
Church the divinely instituted witness to the truth, 
and in reason the divinely ordained organ for its 
reception, finds the authoritative delivery of the 
truth in the Scriptures, which he declares to be the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice. He‘offers, 
indeed, a synthesis of the Church, reason and the 
Scriptures, as the sources of knowledge of divine 
things. The Church, he declares, preserves the 
Scriptures and lays them before men with her tes- 
timony that they are the authoritative revelation of 
God. Reason examines into their credentials as 
such, tests and tries their credibility, apprehends 
their meaning, and systematizes their contents. 
But these contents the soul receives and rests upon 
as the very word of God, not on the authority of 
the Church, though in accordance with her testi- 
mony, and not on the authority of reason, though 
in accordance with its judgment, but solely on the 
authority of God, their author, witnessed to be such 
by the Church and evidenced by reason, but be- 
lieved on His own authority. The Hegelian philos- 
ophy, though springing out of Protestant ground, 
offers a different synthesis—one by which the 
authority of the Scriptures is depressed and that 
of reason and the Church exalted. It appeals to 
reason as strenuously as the Rationalist, but not 
to the abstract, individual, but to the concrete, cor- 
porate reason as done into history. This corporate 
reason is but another name for the Church. So 
that it is equally true that it appeals to the Church 
as strenuously as the Romanist ; but not necessa- 
rily to a single ecclesiastical institution, but to the 
communion of saints. Professor Sterrett occupies 
Hegelian ground ; and accordingly finds the ground 
of authority in religion in ‘‘ the Divine reason done 
into the historical institution of the Church,’’ or in 
other words, in ‘‘ the communal Christian con- 
sciousness.’’ Certitude is nodoubt personal, but it 
comes through media, and the inclusive medium is 
the Church (p. 26). “‘ The rational ‘ I believe’ thus 
rests psychologically and historically upon a‘ we 
believe.’ The rational ‘ we believe’ rests upon the 
Christian consciousness of the community of which 
We are organic members. This consciousness rests 
upon the primal and perennial vital bond of God 
with His offspring. Thus the ultimate ground of 
authority and of certitude is God’s adhesion to 
man. The secondary or mediating ground of cer- 
titude for the individual is the C hurch, which rep- 
resents the adhesion of man to God, through con- 
sciousness of this bond” (pp. 107-108). 

The consequences of this view are followed out 
by Professor Sterrett moderately but logically ; and 
accordingly the chief familiar Hegelianizing posi- 
tions find expression in his pages : the overestima- 
tion of the Church and its authority (pp. 25, 163, 
166); the confusion of the real and the rational 
with its resultant doctrine that might is right (p. 









170) ; the depreciation of the Scriptures as a prod- 
uct of the Church (pp. 24, 59, 88, 158, etec.), and 
the like. Criticism in detail is impossible here, 
It is enough to say that in spite of all this Dr. 
Sterrett has said many things noble and well, and 
his book will repay perusal. 
BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Tue GosPEL AND MOopERN SvuBsTITUTES. By 
the Rev. A. Scorr Marneson. New York and 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell, 1890. 12mo, pp. 
319, $1.50. 


The purpose of this book is worthy of all praise 
It isan attempt to show that all that is valuable and 
helpful in those systems proposed as substitutes for 
Christianity is already found in larger measure and 
greater purity in the religion of Christ. 

The method pursued is properly conciliatory and 
irenical in conceding in many respects the merits 
of Socialism, Positivism, etc.. and becomes aggres.- 
sive and polemic only in the endeavor to exhibit the 
superiority of Christianity in the very respects in 
which the merits of its proposed substitutes are 
cordially recognized. The task which Mr. Ma- 
theson has set for himself is one requiring intel- 
lectual powers and scholarship of the highest order, 
and while he has made an interesting and sugges- 
tive book, we confess to a sense of disappointment 
at his comparative failure to accomplish success 
fully the admirable purpose which he has under- 
taken. 

The successful execution of his plan demands, 
among other qualifications, and in a high degree, 
the power of clear and profound thought and care 
ful and accurate definition ; but in many parts of 
the volume there is a hazy and nebulous-like at 
mospbere which confuses and distresses the careful 
reader. Forexample, the treatment of the relations 
of religion and science is vitiated by the failure, 
which is so common in books of this class, to score 
plainly and deeply the distinction between science 
and philosophy, and between religion and both sci- 
ence and philosophy. 

Much of the so-called conflict between religion 
and science is a conflict between religion and that 
metaphysical speculation which falls entirely with- 
in a department of philosophy with which science 
is in no wise connected. 

The best part of the volume is that which relates 
to the application of Christianity to the social, eco 
nomic, and political problems of our time. It is 
cause for joy that there is with every year a clearer 
recognition of the truth that the religion of Christ 
has its mission not simply to the individual, but as 
well to all of those corporate bodies in which men 
are organized—the family, the school, society, the 
state, the church. The reader will find much that 
is suggestive in this connection in the chapters in 
which our author discusses the Gospel and Social- 
ism. THornton C, WHALING. 

BrrMincGuaM, ALA. 


Tue Livinc Curist AND THE Four GosPELs. 
By Rev. R. W. Date, LL.D., Birmingham. 
New York: Armstrong, 1890. 12mo, pp. xii., 
299. 


This book is composed of fourteen lectures which 
were delivered on Sunday mornings and week- 
day evenings to “‘ a congregation in the heart of a 
great manufacturing community (Birmingham, 
England)—a congregation in which there are never 
many masters of arts, although there are in it many 
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men and women with an active, vigorous, and 
speculative: intellect, and with a keen. interest in 
public affairs and in current theological contro- 
versies.” The nature of the audience necessarily 
determined to some extent the nature of the lec- 
tures ; but while they are popular in form, they do 
full justice to the intellects of the hearers in being 
eminently thoughtful and in presenting the results 
of criticism in a frank and fearless way. The plan 
of the course deserves the highest commendation, 
and furnishes a worthy example to writers on sim- 
ilar subiects. The argument from Christian expe- 
rience is placed first, and to it full justice is done in 
four admirable lectures. That the Christian re- 
ligion is a living power whose validity is indepen- 
devt of the varying results of the historical.criticism 
of New Testament documents is first insisted upon, 
and the Christian student is thus prepared to give 
a fair hearing to the discussion which follows. So 
long as the historical and literary criticism of the 
Scriptures is regarded by a large portion of the 
church as calculated to undermine the very foun- 
dation of the faith and, therefore, to be repudiated 
by allright-minded Christians, theology will remain 
in an unhealthy state and the progress of the Gos- 
pel among the more intelligent classes of the com- 
munity be seriously retarded. We welcome such 
a book as Dr. Dale’s because it places the emphasis 
where it belongs and prepares the way for an in- 
telligent treatment of the; Word of God. 

In his presentation of the historical evidences of 
the authenticity of the four Gospels Dr. Dale is 
peculiarly happy. He is clear and yet concise, in- 
teresting and yet accurate. Scholars will, of 
course, find nothing new, but to those unfamiliar 
with the subject such an outline of the historical 
argument and such a statement of results must be 
very helpful. 

The author's discussion of Justin Martyr's use of 
the Gospels leads me to say that many of the diffi- 
culties which are felt in dealing with his quotations 
and references will disappear if it be assumed that 
he made use of some kind of a Gospel harmony. 
To this conclusion I was irresistibly led more than 
a year ago in studying with a special class the his- 
tory of the New Testament Canon, and I have been 
gratified to find the same view presented, with 
reasons therefor, by Professor J. Rendel Harris in 
his scholarly essay on Tatian’s Diatessaron (Haver- 
ford College Studies, No. 5, p. 54 sq.). The opinion 
thus independently reached in different quarters 
will, I am confident, increasingly approve itself to 
students of Justin and Tatian. 

The argument for the authenticity of the fourth 
Gospel is not altogether satisfactory as presented by 
Dr. Dale, and in his treatment of Papias he does 
not seem to me to do full justice to the difficulties 
presented by the famous Papias-fragments. His 
failure to do this ought not, perhaps, to be urged 
as a criticism, for he expressly disclaims the inten- 
tion of discussing the questions raised by the 
mutual relations of the synoptic Gospels. But that 
the ditticulty is much greater, and that the bearing 
of Papias’ words upon the composition and original 
nature of the Gospels of Matthew and Mark is less 
clear than Dr. Dale’s words on page 236 seem to im- 
ply can hardly be denied. 

To emphasize these and other criticisms would be 
ungracious, for Dr. Dale's lectures admirably fulfil 
the purpose for which they were written, and it is to 
be hoped that they may give to a large circle of 
readers the instruction which they are so well cal- 
culated to convey. 

Arrnvur CusHmMan McGrrrert. 

LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CINCINNATI. 


Tue Causks OF THE Sout. A Book of Sermons. 
By Dr. Wintt1AM Reep Huntineron, Rector of 
Grace Church, New York. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1891. 12mo, pp. 390, $1.75. 


It is next to impossible to review an ordinary vol- 
ume of sermons, because, though bound up te- 
gether, they do not properly constitute one book. 
These sermons, for instance, are no otherwise con- 
nected than by being short essays on religious sub- 
jects, in the form of expositions of certain passages 
of Scripture. Any one of them might be taken as an 
adequate illustration of the preacher’s method. 
The first gives its title to the book, and has for its 
text a sentence from the Lamentations, ‘‘ O Lord, 
Thou hast pleaded the causes of my soul.’’ 
‘*Causes’”’ are of two kinds, those in which the 
accused may plead guilty, those in which he may 
plead not guilty. The ‘‘ causes of the soul,”’ the 
accusations brought against the soul in its relation 
to God, are of both kinds. This is by some, per- 
haps by most people denied. They have no con- 
sciousness of guilt; they do not believe that God 
will ever punish, even ‘‘if it must be conceded 
that He exists, which they doubt.’’ But such per- 
sons are shallow, both in character and experience. 
On such questions as guilt and sin one turns to 
deeper natures, souls of a wider range, an a Kem- 
pis ora St. Augustine. But when we admit guilt 
we are confronted with a yet deeper question : Can 
sin/be forgiven? Can an honest advocate ‘‘ plead 
the cause’ of a confessedly guilty soul? Is not 
every analogy of nature against such a supposition ? 
Must not the mercy even of God confine itself to 
clear explanation of the law and emphatic warning 
of the consequences of disobedience? ‘‘ To all 
which’’ the preacher *‘ merely answers that if it be 
indeed so, then is the word Gospel emptied of mean- 
ing, and the title ‘our Saviour’ robbed of all its 
power to charm.’’ This account of God’s relation 
to guilt is wholly incompatible with what ‘the 
Bible tells us that He is."’ As to the causes of the 
soul in which the soul may plead not guilty, the 
pleading of the Lord takes the form of extrication 
from misunderstanding and misrepresentation ; and 
this is effected in the ordinary ccurse of the divine 
providence. The practical end and aim of the dis- 
course is to ‘‘ emphasize this one thought’’—that, 
in very fact, ‘‘ our help cometh from the Lord.’’ 

This sketch is meagre enough, and all illustrative 
ratter is omitted ; but it will be sufficient to indicate 
that these sermons are examples of what is often 
called ‘‘ intellectual preaching.’’ Those faculties 
by which human action or conduct is produced 
operate normally and logically in the following 
order—intellect, emotions, will. We never deter- 
mine upon an action until we are moved by some 
fecling ; no emotion is excited but by our coming 
to know something, and its probable tendency to 
promote or hinder our happiness. An ideal ser- 
mon, therefore, would be so constructed, both as to 
matter and form, as perfectly to convince the un- 
derstanding ; to convince the understanding by 
selecting out of all possible arguments precisely 
those which would most readily excite feeling ; to 
excite those particular feelings which would be 
instantly transmuted into a resolute purpose to per- 
form the required acts. Nearly all sermons omit 
one or other of these stages. ‘‘ Devotional preach- 
ing’’ takes the first and third for granted ; what is 
called ‘‘ practical preaching’’ takes for granted the 
first and second. Dr. Huntington takes for granted 
that, when due provision has been made for the 
first, the second and third may be trusted to follow 
of their own accord. He has chosen, perhaps, the 
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most difficult part of a preacher’s task ; but if, and 
in so far as he omits the other two his sermons fall 
short of the perfect ideal 

It is out of the question to criticise each of these 
short discourses. While argumentative, they are 
intended for and adapted to congregations of be- 
lievers. Thus, in the first sermon the argument 
that a righteous advocate cannot plead the cause 
of a confessedly guilty soul is carried only to the 
point when we reach what ‘‘ the Bible says that 
God is.’’ In a sermon preached to a congregation 
in Grace Church, New York, this is a merit ; it is, 
on the other hand, a serious limitation. Nobody 
knows better than Dr. Huntington that if the argu- 
ment in proof of the impossibility of forgiving sin 
be valid, it is calid against the authority of what the 
Bible says that God is ; and that it logically pre- 
cedes and excludes all possible arguments in favor 
of Biblical theology—just as a real and logically 
complete disproof of the possibility of miracles would 
disprove in advance any possible arguments for the 
veracity of the four Gospels. 

Of course, everybody will turn to the sermon on 
The Unpardonable Sin: partly for the reason that 
he has never yet seen a satisfactory explanation of 
that most mysterious subject. Dr. Huntington will 
not be surprised if some of his readers remain still 
unsatisfied. The Pharisees are not particularly at- 
tractive, but they have had so much abuse at the 
hands of commentators that they may perhaps have 
a right to demand from the Court the services of 
an Advocate. It is surely quite easy to understand 
that when they attributed Christ’s miracles to Beelze- 
bub they were regarding them not as good acts, 
which, taken separately, they might have admitted 
them to be, but as part of a series of acts which, 
taken all together, and tending and intended to abolish 
the Mosaic law, they regarded as impious. It isa 
good thing to quote Scripture, but the devil has 
often quoted admirable texts of Scriptures for dia- 
bolical purposes. The Pharisees, in effect, argued 
that for the sake of ultimately luring men to de- 
struction the devil would, every now and then, per- 
form really beneficial acts beyond the power of man. 
To which our Lord’s answer was that, in this par- 
ticular case, the devil would run no such risk ; for 
him to cast out devils would involve too certainly the 
ruin of hisown kingdom. But the difficulty in- 
volved in Dr. Huntington's account of the Unpar- 
donable Sin seems to be this : that, according to his 
explanation, it is a sin which it is morally and 
psychologically impossible for any human being to 
commit. Perhaps, even still, we are compelled to 
admit that to the meaning of our Lord’s words, not- 
withstanding their solemnity and impressiveness, 
we have lost the key. 

Nearly every one of these sermons— How are the 
dead raised up? is a conspicuous example—-raises 
most interesting questions. We have wasted none 
of our short space on needless praise. Dr. Hun- 
tington’s reputation is far above the need of it and 
those who read these sermons will be amply repaid. 

WILLIAM Kirkus. 

Ba.tTmoreE, Mp. 


Boox-NoTes, BY THE EpiTor. 


The Constitutional Documents of the Puritan 
Revolution, 1628-1660. Selected and edited by 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner, M.A. (Oxford: Ciaren- 
don Press, 1889. Small 8vo, pp. Ixvi., 376.) 
In this volume are reprinted for convenient refer- 
ence no less than ninety-five documents which “‘ are 
intended to serve either as a basis for the study of 
the constitutional history of an important period, 
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or as a companion to the political history of the 
time.’’ With the exception of four, mertioned in 
the preface, they are taken from books that are 
beyond the reach of most students unless they 
have access to large and well-equipped libraries ; 
well equipped in a way that we fear is unusual in 
America. These sources are, among others, the 
following : ‘* Statutes of the Realm,’’ Rushworth’s 
** Collections,’’ Cobbett’s ‘‘ Parliamentary  His- 
tory,’’ Prynne’s ‘‘ Canterbury’s Doom,” ‘‘ State 
Trials,’’ ‘‘ State Papers,’’ ‘‘ House of Lords Manu 
scripts,’’ ‘‘ Journals of the House of Lords,’’ and 
also of the ‘‘ Commons,”’ Brewer's ‘* Fuller’s Church 
History,’’ ‘‘ Clarendon Manuscripts,’’ and ‘* Lau 
derdale Papers.’’ One of the documents became 
known, in unique manuscript form, to the editor 
only after this volume was printed off, and is there 
fore placed in an appendix—the Constitutional Bill 
of the First Protectorate Parliament. 

The whole is prefaced by a concise account of 
the period, in forty-four pages, so that we have at 
hand what might be compared to the finder on a 
telescope. In the table of contents we have a list 
of the documents in the order in which they ap- 
pear. It is perhaps a pity that the editor did not 
affix the date to each of the entries at this point as 
well as in the text. Among the papers are the fol- 
lowing, of which we have often heard, and which 
we can here examine that they may throw light 
upon our understanding of the history of the peri 
od: The Declaration of Sports, the Scottish Na- 
tional Covenant, the Root and Branch Petition, the 
Solemn League and Covenant, the Self-denying 
Ordinance. It is, of course, impossible to give a 
full list of the papers reproduced, and we must be 
content with calling attention to only a few, which 
are of special interest to us from the standpoint of 
religious history. 

Christian Living. By Rev. F. B. Meyer, A.B. 
(Chicago and New York: Revell, 1890. 18mo, 
cloth, pp. 160, 50 cents. (The contents of this book 
are ‘“‘The Appropriation of Christ,’’? ‘‘ Christ's 
Proprietorship, ”’ “Reciprocal Indwelling,” 
**Sin’ and ‘Sins,’’’ ‘* The Will,”’ ‘* Guidance," 
‘“*The Fulness of the Spirit,’? ‘‘ Our Work for 
Christ,”’ and ‘‘ Concluding Words.”’ 

These nine sections contain as many ‘‘ addresses 
delivered at several conferences and missions.” 
They breathe a spirit of devotion and faith. They 
are eminently scriptural, and calculated to aid the 
spiritual life. Though unostentatious in form and 
unassuming in style, they are evidently the out 
pouring of a heart full of the love of God. The 
same things may have been said before or even bet- 
ter said, but this little volume is another evidence 
to the unfailing truth. 

A Syllabus of Old Testament History: Out- 
lines and Literature, with an Introductory Treat- 
ment of Biblical Geography. By La Price, 
Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew, etc., in the Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Morgan Park, Chicago. (Chicago 
and New York: Revell, 1891. Pp. viii., 198, $1.) 
Of the importance of a knowledge of biblical 
history to the Bible student no word need be said, 
but the question is, How shall it be attained? In 
a crowded seminary curriculum there seems little 


room for a study that isso elementary. It is too 
often crowded out and let go by default. Profes- 


sor Price has done well to attempt to fill the gap 
and to provide a vude mecum for the man who de- 
sires to pursue the subject by himself. His book is 
in the shape of an outline merely, without any fill- 
ing in. It looks more like a table of contents than 
like the finished work. It thus presents the plan 
which he has found valuable, and which the indi- 
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vidual may work out and complete. If faithfully 
followed it will give a knowledge of the historical 
sequence of the Old Testament narrative that can- 
not but be valuable and useful. Being thus the 
work of the student it will be his in a truer sense 
than if he had read it in extenso in a book. Un- 
fortunately too little regard has been had for the 
contemporary history, at least in the case of Egypt, 
and in the matter of. chronology little assistance is 
rendered. The literature cited is, if anything, too 
full and with too few hints as to its intrinsic value 
and trustworthiness. 
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deal with recent dogmatic thought in different 
countries of the Protestant world. 

Recognizing that the term ‘ recent’’ is a very 
relative one, the author takes his start from the 
publication of Principal Cunningham’s ‘‘ Lectures 
on Historical Theology” in 1862. The term dog- 
matic in his view also excludes all natural theology ; 
apologetics ; introduction and history of the canon ; 
exegesis, except as specially related to dogma, and 
church history, except of doctrine. He then con- 
siders his subject under seven heads: 1. The 
Trinity ; 2. Person of Christ, Christology, or In- 
carnation; 3. Atonement; 4. Justification; 5. 
Sanctification ; 6. Election ; 7. Eschatology. 

Giving now a very brief sketch of their separate 
heads, Dr. Cairns notices that the able and tem- 
perate statement of the Nicene doctrine of the 
Trinity, by Principal Cunningham, in his ‘ His- 
torical Theology’ (1862), has not been controverted 
by leading writers, nor has the ‘lrinitarian con- 
troversy stood prominently forward. 

2. With regard to the Incarnation, or Person of 
Christ, there has scarcely been more discussion 
than in regard to the Trinity, the most prominent 
writer being Professor Bruce, of Glasgow, in his 
lecture on ‘‘ The Humiliation of Christ’’ (1876). 
There have been some commentaries rising into the 
dogmatic region, and Dr. James Stalker has given 
two books, a popular ‘‘ Life of Jesus,”’ and his 
** Imago Christi,’’ which is ethical and devotional 
rather than critical and historical. 

3. The Atonement has been fruitful in far more 
diversified authorship, and is, in fact, the one point 
of earnest debate. There has indeed been little or 
no division among the writers, who have not so 
much disputed with each other as responded in 
their discussions to the influence and movements 
general among the Scottish people. 

The only writer of prominence among the mi- 
nority has been Dr. John MacLeod Campbell, whose 
work on the Atonement was published in 1856, and 
who represents a certain element of mysticism, 
holding the doctrine of Christ’s literal identitica- 
tion of himself with sinners, and appears in special 
sympathy with Maurice, Young, and Bushnell. 
To him were opposed Dr. G. Smeaton, Dr. T. J. 
Crawford, Dr. Bruce, and Dr. Lindsay Alexander. 

In speaking of the general strain of their discus- 
sions, Dr. Cairns notices that they all follow the 
inductive method, considering the question one of 
revelation, and to be solved by biblical theology. 

Thus Dr. Smeaton carries out a very careful, 
minute, scholarly, almost scholastic study of our 
Lord’s utterances, and while contending earnestly 
for the older doctrine, recognizes a drawing nearer 
to the school of Dorner. 

Dr. T. J. Crawford, with less of exegetical power 
perhaps, but greater constructive ability, examines 
first the texts of the New Testament on the Atone- 
ment, and then the Levitical and Patriarchal sacri- 
fices. He also takes up the theories of the suffer- 
ings of Christ which have been opposed to the 
Catholic doctrine, and finally the objections to that 
doctrine. 

Dr. Bruce, in his ‘‘ Humiliation of Christ,’’ no- 
ticed above, touches closely on this topic, taking 
the same general position as the others, yet recog- 
nizing that in holding to objective imputation it is 
not necessary to repudiate as utterly false all the 
others, in each of which is a fragment of the truth 
that may lead up to the whole truth. 

These three writers are confirmed by the studies 
of the fourth and latest, Dr. Lindsay Alexander, 
whose association with the Congregationalist type 
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of thought, and his departure at some other points 
from the Westminster line, make his coincidence 
here all the more striking. As to the extent of the 
Atonement, his position is practically that of the 
United Secession Church. 

4. With regard to Justification there has been 
little discussion since the full handling of the ques- 
tion by Dr. James Buchanan in 1866, though what- 
ever references have been made are in the line of 
accord to the positions there set forth. In regard 
to the allied doctrine of Adoption, both Dr. Cand- 
lish and Dr. Crawford opposed the native Father- 
hood of God of the broader school of Dr. Campbell 
and Mr. Maurice, but Dr. Candlish held that it was 
the condition of a subject rising to a high point of 
graciousness, whereas Dr. Crawford contended 
that it was already sonship. 

5. In regard to Sanctification there has been more 
of a movement, arising partly, no doubt, from the 
degree in which revival or evangelistic movements 
have occupied the public mind, and have directed 
public attention to the work of the Spirit, not 
merely in conversion, but in connection with the 
so-called higher Christian life. This has been 
manifest, however, mostly in preaching and in 
literature of a less scientific character. Dr. 
Smeaton’s ‘‘ Doctrine of the Holy Spirit’’ is, how 
ever, one of the ablest works ever written on that 
subject, embracing the biblical theology of the Old 
and New Testaments, the doctrinal theology of the 
personality and procession of the Holy Spirit, and 
a historical review of the whole field of literature, 
patristic and reformed. 

6. Election to Eternal Life has not been brought 
much into prominence in discussion, partly because 
the Presbyterian churches have learned to see that 
there is a large field of argument and co-operation 
with other Christians, who do not hold at this 
point the Calvinism of their own standards, but 
still concur in such a basis of truth as is held by 
the Evangelical Alliance, and partly because of the 
general desire of other bodies, especially Meth- 
odists, for co-operation with them. The trend of 
view, therefore, must be sought elsewhere, and 
two instances are given to show that the tendency 
is to hold the Calvinistic view firmly, but to recog- 
nize that ‘‘ salvation is sufficient for all, adapted to 
all, and offered toall, and involves the responsibility 
of every man for his dealing with the free and un- 
restricted offer of eternal life.’’ Of late the chief 
literary monument on this topic is Dr. Lindsay 
Alexander’s work, holding and defending the Cal- 
vinistic position most forcibly. 

7. Eschatology has stirred Scotland as it has 
other lands, yet there has been nothing of strenu- 
ous controversy and little of literary production. 
The agitations in churches have so far died away, 
and at this point there has been no liberty of teach- 
ing extended beyond what existed before, and it is 
not probable that the movement for revision of the 
Westminster Standards in the Free and Established 
Churches will result in any modification on the 
point of a probation after death. 

In conclusion Dr. Cairns notes that, while there 
are movements in doctrinal thought not to be con- 
templated without serious anxiety, there is no rea- 
son for gloom or misgiving. The Scottish people. 
like the American, have been able, sooner or later, 
to estimate at its just value any changes suggested 
from Germany. Christian education, Bible study, 
moral life have never been more active, and the 
lovers of the best traditions of their country may. 
with the critical helps and processes of the nine- 
teenth century, grasp the Bible of Knox and Chal- 
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mers in the belief that ‘‘ The Word of the Lord 
endureth forever,”’ 


New Englander and Yale Review, April. Con- 
tents: Caucus Legislation, by Linton Satterthwait, 
Trenton, N. J.; College-bred Men in Political 
Life, by Professor Winthrop D. Sheldon, Colorado 
Springs, Col.; Some Difficulties of the Indian 
Problem, by Rev. Alfred L. Riggs, Santee Agency, 
Neb.; Present Tendencies in German Philosophy, 
by Arthur Fairbanks, Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N. H.; The Storage of Electrical Energy, by 
Alexander Jay Wurts, Westinghouse Laboratory, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; The Election Controversy in Con- 
necticut, by Hon. Lynde Harrison, New Haven ; 
The Late Election in Connecticut, by Professor 
Simeon E. Baldwin, Yale Law School ; The Guber- 
natorial Controversy in Connecticut, by Henry T. 
Blake, Esq., New Haven. 


The Reformed Quarterly Review, April. Con- 
tents: Heinrich Bullinger, the Successor of 
Zwingli, and Second Antistes of Zurich, by Pro- 
fessor Philip Schatf, D.D., LL.D.; The ‘*‘ Church 
Review’? Symposium on Christian Reunion, by 
Rev. William Frederick Faber ; The Music of the 
Old Testament and the Religion of Israel, by Rev. 
J. B. Rush, A.M.; C. E. Smith on the Apocalypse, 
by Rev. W. M. Reilly, Ph.D.; Why am I Re- 
formed? by Rev. C. Clever, D.D.; The Practical 
Side of Culture, by Charles H. Lerch ; Infant Con 
secration to the Lord, by Rev. George B. Resser ; 
Simon Bar-Jona; The Stone and the Rock, by 
Mrs. T. C. Porter. 


Wuy Am I RerormMep? 
D.D. 
1891. 


The term Reformed, according to Dr. Schaff, as 
used in all continental works on church history 
and symbolics, means originally the Catholic 
Church reformed of abuses or regenerated by the 
Word of God, and was originally applied to that 
whole movement of the sixteenth century which 
liberated Christianity from the burdens of super- 
stition and idolatry. It claims all the Reformers, 
yet may perhaps look to Zwingli as the chief, and 
to his doctrine that the pure teaching of God’s holy 
Word is the only and sufficient rule of faith and 
practice as its fundamental thought. 

This spirit has remained, and we are members 
of the Reformed Church, on account of 

1. Irs Unwavertna Loyairy to Curist.—It 
has always held that the divine-human Person, the 
divine-human life, was the central fort, to be held 
at all hazards, and has done more than any other 
to bring out the full force of the terms Christologi- 
cal, Christocentric, those watchwords that dis- 
tinguish the theological thinking of these latter 
days. 

2. Irs Catuoiic Sprrit.—Zwingli, its founder, 
was the first to assert that infants dying unbaptized 
would be saved, numbered also in his catalogue of 
saints Socrates, Plato, Marcus Aurelius, and the rest 
of the heathen world that had lived up to the light 
that had been granted unto them, and there is no 
church that can so easily fellowship with other 
churches as the Reformed. Born in free Switzer- 
land, it has found a home in every land ; owning 
many leaders, it has permitted no one to impress 
upon her his name or theological system, and it 
watches with consuming interest the growth of the 
Evangelical Alliance, insisting that no unnecessary 
burdens be imposed upon Christians, in order that 
they may have fellowship one with another. 

3. Irs IrneNtcAL Spirit, which is bone of its 


By Rev. C. CLEVER. 
The Reformed Quarterly Review, April, 
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bone, flesh of its flesh, and spirit of its spirit. In 
rough places, as at the conference at Marburg, 
when the giants stood face to face, and the Refor- 
mation was threatened with wreck, Zwingli’s out- 
stretched hand and his words, ‘‘ Let us be friends,’’ 
tokened a course for the Reformed Church which 
has saved it from many a split. Looking out upon 
the so far only tentative efforts at union, it seems 
as if she held the key to much of the confusion of 
sectarianism, and that her Heidelberg Catechism 
will probably be the catechism of the future union- 
church which must come. 

4. Ivs Errorr ro CULTIVATE A DEEP PERSONAL 
Piety.—The Westminster Confession opens with, 
‘** What is the chief endof man? Man’s chief end is 
to glorify God and enjoy Him forever.’’ The Cate- 
chism of the Episcopal Church, ‘‘ What is your 
name?’ The Heidelberg Catechism, ‘‘ What is thy 
only comfort in life and death?’ The address is 
personal, thy ; the object is comfort, and has to do 
with the life and death of the individual. So 
throughout the answer, wherein we have the very 
soul of the Gospel, and are met by all that the soul 
requires, and that is Christ. ‘‘ It is no cold work- 
mauship merely of the understanding. It is full 
of feeling and faith. The joyousness of a fresh, 
simple, childlike trust appears, beautifully, touch- 
ingly interwoven with all its divinity.” 

5. Its Ipea or EpucatTionaL RELIGION.—Saint- 
hood is not reached at a single bound. Men must 
through much intellectual and moral tribulation 
enter into the kingdom of God. The order of the 
command is (J) baptism ; (2) teaching ; (3) the aid 
of the ever-present Christ. The child engrafted 
into the covenant is heir to all the blessings of 
God, and Christian nurture is to him what sun- 
shine, rain, and dew are to the plant. He is the 
son of God, but it doth not yet appear what he 
shall be. 

Occupying the standpoint of Reformed theology, 
we are sure that the past is secure, and that God 
has never left himself without a witness ; we can- 
not be satisfied with anything short of unity on 
necessary points of doctrine and life; we give 
largest liberty to our brethren on non-essentials, 
and exercise long-suffering and hopeful charity for 
all, and feel sure that whatever ministers to pride, 
strife, and hypocrisy shall vanish away. 


The Andover Review, April. Contents: The 
Life and Times of Plato, by A. P. Peabody, D.D., 
LL.D. ; Revelation, Inspiration, and Authority, by 
Mr. Alfred G. Langley ; The Poetry of Alfred 
Austin, by Mr. Oscar Fay Adams ; Bazin’s Rus- 
sia, by Mrs. M. B. Norton; Mr. Bellamy and 
Christianity, by Anna L. Dawes; The Function 
of Public Prayer, by Rev. John McGaw Foster ; 
Editorial : The Spirit of Expectancy, On Preach- 
ing Christianity as a Gospel; Letters and Life: 
Life from a Tokyo Point of View, by Professor 
Hardy ; Biblical and Historical Criticism: Im- 
manual—Prophecy and Fulfilment, by Professor 
H. G. Mitche)l ; Social Economics ; The Outline of 
an Elective Course of Study. Part I1I.—Pauper- 
ism, by Professor Tucker; Notes from England 
by Mr. Joseph King, M.A.; German Theological 
Literature, by Rev. Mattoon M. Curtis, M.A. 


REVELATION, INSPIRATION, AND AuTHORITY. By 


Mr. ALFRED G. LANGLEY. 
view, April, 1891. 


This is a discussion on the fundamental basis of 
authority in religion, especially designed to meet 
the danger of indifference in regard to religion, 
resulting partly from the general restlessness of 
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this transition age, and partly from the fact (ac- 
cording to the author) that ‘the rank and file of 
the ministry to- day are utterly at sea on this im- 
portant question,’’ having never thought it out, 
either because they have not recognized its im- 
portance, or have not dared to meet the possible 
results. 

From the general discussion as to the nature of 
knowledge he passes to that of revelation as a form 
or sphere of Knowledge. This is both process and 
result, the unveiling of the unknown,and the knowl- 
edge or truth thus attained. As a process it im- 
plies the existence of something to be revealed, 
which, however, must be revealed in accord with 
law, not in an arbitrary, irregular, disorderly man- 
ner, as is so often falsely imagined. It implies a 
constant working of God in revealing and of man 
in making God’s work his own, by the aid of the 
Spirit, which is as near men now as in the apostolic 
days. 

Inspiration is a means by which man attains a 
knowledge of the truth. Strictly detined, it is the 
personal influence of God upon the psychical na- 
ture of man in its totality, in accord with the laws 
of psychic action. While in a valid sense involved 
in all perception, insight, knowledge, it is specially 
manifested in the realm of truth relating to holy 
character, yet still always dependent upon intelli- 
gent and real reception and sta without which 
it can give not revelation, but only the means of 
revelation. 

* Revelation, strictly so called, begins when man 
begins to apprehend the significance of the mate- 
rial, and is limited by the extent of this apprehen- 
sion. .°. . The old conception of a complete 
statutory revelation is false, both psychologically 
and philosophically, and fails utterly to furnish the 
infallible authority which is the demand of in- 
dolence or timidity.”’ 

Any writer’s statement of truth attained by him 
may include more truth than he himself is aware 
of, and the result of man’s action under inspiration 
is simply the preservation of such truth as is at- 
tained, subject to correction and supplement as the 
man grows in power and the apprehension of the 
truth. Each man or age has as much revelation as 
it can take, and its responsibility is limited by its 
light. 

“Turning, then, to the authority of an inspired 
revelation, the author claims that “‘ the authority 
of revelation, Scripture or other, rests in its intrin- 
sic excellence and worth as truth, inherently ra- 
tional and practical; . . . it is a constantly 
progressive process continually approximating the 
tinal goal—perfect apprehension of absolute truth.” 
Thus the only claim to authority possible or actual 
lies in the self-evidencing excellence and worth of 
the truth itself at any particular stage of revelation. 
An example is given of the absolute conception or 
idea of Christ, which is a gradual approximation, 
by reflection upon all the data given in the New 
Testament, and the ideals of the race in its best 
literature, etc. 

Jesus Christ, as the absolute ideal, continuously 
and increasingly evidences himself as worthy of 
his claim, and is thus absolute authority, the infal- 
lible Teacher, Guide, and Saviour. 

Inspiration thus gives no authority to truth, but 
is merely an aid to men in apprehending truth. 
For the practical efficacy of Scripture truth, it 
matters little or nothing whether it is inspired or 
not. Its authority rests not on the inspiration, but 
on the truth it evinces, and Christ is authority, in 
distinction from the ecclesiolatry of the pane 
Catholic and the bibliolatry of the Protestant, be- 





cause he always stands the test of the progressive 
study of truth. There is thus no room for agnosti- 
cism, ‘‘ ever learning and never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth.’’ 

The author closes with the claim that he is con- 
structive, not destructive, inasmuch as he sets forth 
the true psychologic basis of revelation and its au 
thority as based on actual experience of men. ‘‘ If 
the view be erroneous, let the error be exposed ; if 
true, let us accept it and act accordingly.”’ 


Tue Function oF Pusiic Prayer. By Rev 
Jonn McGaw Foster. The Andover Revieie, 
April, 1891. 

In endeavoring to contribute an element to the 
question of Christian unity, the writer of this arti 
cle considers that one essential to that unity is the 
adoption of similar worship by different bodies of 
believers. He considers thus the essentials to 
prayer: 1. A right conception of God, which is not 
the anthropomorphic idea of the pagan world and 
of too many even of this day, but the conception 
of an Eternal Spirit who is the very life of the 
world. 2. Self in all forms must be banished from 
the thought of prayer, inasmuch as it clouds its 
meaning by placing the individual wish above the 
personal consecration. Our own wishes, pet de 
sires, etc., as such are to be eliminated from the 
pure conception of prayer. 

Prayer is thus ‘‘a communion with an ever- 
present God, a communion from which all con- 
sciousness of self is absent; a harmony with God, 
a spiritual state, in which we regard the world and 
life from the divine side.’’ 

Turning, then, to the question as to what spoken 
words can best express the spirit of common prayer, 
it becomes clear that in almost every case extem 
pore prayer should yield to liturgical, because of 
the almost impossibility of eliminating from the 
former the personality of the minister. 


MissioNARY METHODS OFFICIALLY REVIEWED. 
By Rev. J. T. Gracey, D.D. The Missionary 
Review of the World, April, 1891. 

The various adverse criticisms, combined with 
the increasing general knowledge about and inter- 
est in missions, have prompted large sections of 
the Church in Great Britain and America to make 
a patient and thorough investigation into existing 
methods of missionary work and their results. 
The most important have been those instituted by 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society, and the London 
Missionary Society of England, and the Committees 
of the Free and Established Churches of Scotland. 

Dr. Gracey selects a few of the topics considered 
for special note : 

1. CELIBATE MisstoNARtEs.—The London Mis- 
sionary Society Committee expresses the general 
concensus of opinion that the sending out of celi- 
bate missionaries, except in special cases and for a 
limited time, is bad ; the Christian home and Chris- 
tian family being considered unqualifiedly neces 
sary for the exhibition of Christian life. 

2. LAY EvVANGELISTIC MIssIONARIES, however, 
are more and more considered to be very valuable, 
not merely because the theological schools cannot 
supply the demand, but on account of their ability 
to adapt themselves to numerous needs of new 
Christian communities. It is, however, deemed 
desirable that these should have opportunity for 
the study of Christian missions and the philosophy 
and comparison of religions. 

3. NatrvE AGENcCy.—This is recognized as the 
great desideratum, yet only partially filled on ac- 
count of the lack of training institutions. 
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4, EpucATION.—This was the gravest question 
discussed, eliciting some most careful investigation 
and calling forth some strong tributes to the value 
of missionary education, especially as noted in 
India. Among the authorities quoted are Sir 
William Muir, Sir Richard Temple, and other 
officials of high position and broad experience. 

Still the troublesome question remains as to the 
definite results in Christian life of this education. 
It is admitted by the Free Church Committee, 
whose report on this point is the most thorough, 
that the mission colleges do not now produce the 
number of converts they once did; in fact, they 
hardly produce any, and they are not looked for. 
The reasons assigned are three: 1. The changed 
relation of Hinduism and Christianity, owing to a 
difference in the view of Hinduism, and the in- 
fusion into it of the spirit of Christianity. The re- 
sult is that young men do not now feel obliged in 
remaining Hindus to accept what they loathe or 
become Christians. 2. The demand on the schools 
to fulfil government university requirements and 
the stress of competition. 3. Dependence on gov- 
ernment grants, which are conditional upon the fees 
raised in the schools, so that a sudden stampede 
would create a financial pressure which neither the 
local mission nor the home treasury could stand. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, education 
must stand as the only way of reaching the higher 
class of the Indian population. ‘‘ Unless the Chris- 
tian Church is prepared to abandon its efforts to 
get a hearing for Christianity among caste Hindus, 
unless it is prepared to confine its missionary enter- 
prise to the sixty or eighty millions outside Hindu- 
ism proper, this higher education must be included 
among missionary agencies and given an important 
place.’’ 

Cumberland Presbyterian Review (Quarterly), 
April. Contents: How to Study the Gospels, by 
R. V. Foster, D.D., Cumberland University, 
Lebanon, Tenn. Part I._—The Preparation. Part 
I].—Jesus the Christ. Part III. —-The Period of 
the Acts ; The Holy Ghost, by Rev. Henry J. Van 
Dyke, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; The Family of 
God. An Qutline of Systematic Theology, by 
W. H. Black, D.D., Missouri Valley College, 
Marshall, Mo.; What Shall We Believe? by Pro- 
fessor J. D. Hinds, Cumberland University, 
Lebanon, Tenn.; A Children’s Service, by Mrs. 
R. V. Foster, Lebanon, Tenn.; The Times of 
Israel and Judah—Lessons for April, May, and 
June ; History of the Doctrine of Free-Will, by 
Rev. J. L. Goodknight, D.D., Jena, Germany ; 
Free Schools in the South, by Hon. J. L. 
Curry, LL.D., Washington, D. C. 


Quarterly Review of the United Brethren in 
Christ, April. Contents: The So-called Proofs 
for the Existence of God, by Rev. W. O. Krohn, 
Ph.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Adelbert College, Cleveland, O.; The Poet the 
Priest of Nature, by President W. M. Beardshear, 
A.M., Iowa Agricultural College ; Historical De- 
velopment of Church Music, by Rev. William S. Gil- 
bert, A.M., President of Philomath College, Oregon. 
The Church Recreant, by Rev. H. A. Thompson, 
D.D., LL.D., Columbus, O.; Eloquence, by Rev. 
J. H. Pershing, Greensburg, Pa. The subjects of 
the Quarterly Annex are: Sunday Opening of the 
World’s Fair, by Wilbur F. Crafts; The Use of 
the Scriptures in Public Worship, by S. D. Faust, 
and A School Day Reminiscence. The editorials 
are: A Blunder in Eschatology, Ecclesiastical 
Rights of Woman, a Modern Iconoclast. 


The Universalist Quarterly, April. 


Contents : 
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The Christianity of Christ, Part II., by Rev. E. L. 
Houghton ; The Jdea of God, by A. B. Curtis, 
Ph.D.; Theories of Insanity, by William Tucker, 
D.D.; A Few Expositions, by Rev. Dwight M. 
Hodge ; John Henry Newman, Part II., by Rev. 
Charles Follen Lee ; The Divine Sonship of Jesus 
Christ, by Edwin Sweetser, D.D.; Brain, by Isaac 
C. Knowlton, D.D. 


The Lutheran Quarterly, April. Contents: The 
Theology of Zwingli, Professor J. W. Richard, 
D.D., Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. ; 
The Abyssinians and their Church, by Professor 
George H. Schodde, Ph.D., Columbus, O. ; The 
Final Philosophy, by Rev. Samuel Schwarm, Ph.D., 
Tiftin, O. ; Reminiscences of Rev. John Ulhorn, 
read before the German Historical Society of Mary- 
land, by John G. Morris ; Massillon, by Rev. H. 
H. Hall, A.M., New Lisbon, O. ; A Practical View 
of the Common Service, by Rev. J. B. Remmen- 
snyder, D.D., N. Y. ; The Lutheran Source of the 
Common Service, by Edward T. Horn, D.D., 
Charleston, 8. C. ; The Influence of the Church in 
the Organization of Modern Europe, by Rev. Pro- 
fessor B. F. Prince, A.M., Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, O.; Lutheranism in the General 
Synod, by Professor E. J. Wolf, D.D., Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 


The Methodist Review (bi-monthly), May-June. 
Contents: The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 
Philippians, by Rev. Jesse Bowman Young, D.D., 
Kansas City, Mo. ; Major-General Clinton B. Fisk, 
by Rev. A. B. Leonard, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 
Life: A Symposium, by R. H. Howard, D.D., 
Franklin, Mass ; H. H. Moore, D D., Emlenton, 
Pa. ; Professor H. Lummis, Appleton, Wis. ; Bris- 
tol in Relation to American Methodism, by Rev. 
W. H. Meredith, D.D., Stoneham, Mass. ; New- 
foundland, by Rev. Richard Wheateley, D.D., 
Cornwall, N. Y. ; The Southern Problem, by Rev. 
L. M. Hagood, M.D., Louisville, Ky. The Editorial 
Notes and Discussions take up the Theology of the 
New Testament, Sociological Christianity a Neces- 
sity, and the Ground for Woman’s Eligibility. The 
Arena, Itinerants’ Club, and Foreign Resumé dis- 
cuss special political and Church topics, both at 
home and abroad. 


The Presbyterian Quarterly, April, has these con- 
tents: Burney’s Soteriology and the Cumberland 
Theology, by Thomas Cary Johnson ; The Scrip- 
tural Idea of the Church, by Robert Watts, D.D., 
LL.D. ; The Doctrine of Inspiration, by Henry Car- 
rington Alexander, D.D.; The Deluge, by George D. 
Armstrong, D.D. ; The Christian Endeavor Move- 
ment, by William McKibbin, D.D. ; Notes (includ- 
ing one on the inauguration of Dr. Briggs) ; Criti- 
cism and Reviews ; Notices of Recent Publications. 


The Quarterly Review of the M. E. Church, 
South, April Contents : Peter Akers, by William 
Henry Milburn; Pulpit Pleasantry, by W. A. 
Black ; A Sketch of President James Madison, 
from the Unpublished MS. of a Contemporary ; The 
American Bible Society and its Work, by Thomas 
H. Law ; William Morley Punshon, by Samuel A. 
Weber ; The Confessions of Augustine, by George 
G. Smith ; Delitzsch’s Hebrew New Testament, 
by J. M. Wright ; Satan in the Schpol-House, by 
H. Walter Featherstone ; The Intellectual Drift of 
the Century, by William Harrison ; The Doctrine 
of Atonement, by J. G. Burney ; The Equity of 
Providence, by Joseph B. West ; The Blue Laws 
of Connecticut, by J. R. G. ; Woman’s Worth. by 
Richard M. Smith ; The Unknown God, by C. R. 
Lamar ; The Editor’s Table. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE for May, 1891. Analysis of contents : 
(* Frontispiece,’ Naseby Church ; illustration for** The War- 
wickshire Avon’ drawn by Alfred Parsons); * The War- 
wickshire Avon ;"° first paper, by A. T. Quiller Couch (with 
thirty-three iJlustrations from drawings by Alfred Parsons). 
An account of the picturesque scenery and historical associa- 
tions connected with *Shakespeare’s Avon ;’ being the record 
of a journey from the source of the river in the gardens of 
Naseby to its Junction with the Severn; “In the ‘Stranger 
People’s s* Country” (a story). Part V., by Charles Egbert 
Craddock (with two illustrations by W. T. Smedley) ; ** Mor- 
tality ’’ (a poem), by W. D. Howells; * Some Americ an Riders; P 
first paper, by Colonel Theodore Ayrault Dodge, U.S.A 
(with ix illustrations from paintings by Frederic Re cles 
The primitive horseman—The bareback rider—Horseman- 
ship among the Greeks—Types of Indian riders—The bronco 

The travaux pony— Indian modes of transportation— The 
Cheyenne —The Comanche--The Apache; ‘The Argentine 
People and their Religious and Education: al Institutions,” by 
Bishop J. M. Walden. An interesting and appreciative ac- 
count of the wonderful transformation which has taken place 
in the Argentine Republic within the past —s years; “A 
Batch of Bread and a Pudding“ (a story), by A. B. Ward ; 
The English Ancestry of Wi ashington,”’ by Moncure D: 
Couway (with seven illustrations drawn by H. D. Nichols). 
A paper containing many interesting facts not hitherto 
published, the result of patient researc h among parish records, 
and a pilgrimage through the English Wushiugtonshire ; 

* Wessex Folk,” Part ILL., by Thomas Hardy (with two illustra- 
tions drawn by C. Green); ** The Salvation Army,” by the 
Venerable Archdeacon F. W. Farrar, D.D. A history of the 
origin and progress of this remarkable religious movement, 
with some account of the peculiar metheds of the Salva- 
tionists, and an impartial estimate of the results which they 
have accomplished ; ** The Republic of Uruguay,” by Theo- 
dore Child (with a map and sixteen illustrations) drawn by T. 
de Thulstrup, Harry Fenn, and H. D. Nichols. A pastoral 
republic—Physical features of Uruguay—Railroads— Scenery 

-Landholders—Immigration— Montevideo, a city of stucco 
aud bright colors—Public buildings—The cemetery—The 
parks —Books-stores—Amusements—Society ; “ Over John- 
son’s Grave” (a causerie), by Walter Bes: unt. A pleasant talk 

concerning the famous Doctor and his friends, their ways and 

their times ; ** Faint Heart never Won Fair Lady,”’ by Caroline 
Earl White. A story of Switzerland, and of love and ad- 
venture on the Swiss Alps; ** Golden Bubbles” (a poem), by 
Robert Burns Wilson ; ** Roman London,” by Eugene Law- 
rence (with fourteen illustrations drawn by H. D. Nichols). 
An account of the Roman remains recently discovered 
beneath the London pavements, with descriptions of life 
and manners in Roman Britain as evidenced by these 
discoveries ; ** The Joys of Hospitality * (full-page illustra- 
tion drawn by George du Maurier); Editorial Depart- 
ments : George William Curtis, in the Editor's Easy Chair, 
recalls a number of interesting facts concerning old New 
York, makes some pertinent remarks about spurious Ameri- 
canism, and closes with a brief and appreciative review of the 
life and services of General Sherman, William Dean Howells, 
in the Editor's Study, inquires into the * Possibility of an 
Exhibition of Poetry.” and reviews several late volumes of 
verse by American authors, Charles Dudley Warner opeus 
the Editor’s Drawer with an eutertaining essay on the modern 
conquest of Egypt—by fashion—and the department is, as 
usual, rich in joke and merry anecdote ; Monthly Record of 
Current Events. 














Tue Century for May has these contents: ‘* Portrait of 
Empe ror Nicholas [.° (engraved by G Kruel! ;_ frontis- 
piece); ‘Game Fishes of the Florida Re by C. F. Holder 
{pictures by Victor Perard) ; “Illusions,” by Robert Under- 
wood Johnson ; ** Salons of the Empire and Restoration,” by 
Amelia Gere Mason (with nine portraits); decorations by A. 
Brennan ; ** The Squirrel Inn,” I., by Frank R. Stoc kton (pic- 
tures by A. B. Frost) ; ** Poetry, ” by 0. C. Auringer ; ** Visible 
Sound,” by MargaretWatts Hughes: 1. V oice-F igures (pictures 
from photographs taken by the author): Il. Comment, by So- 
phie B. Herrick (four diagrams) ; ** Of One We Love or Hate, * 
by Maurice Francis Egan; “The Faith Doctor” (be gun in 
February), by Edward Eggleston ; ** Ballad of an Old Pine,” by 
John H. Boner ; ** Louisa May Alcott,” by meg em Lazarus 
(with three portraits): ‘* A Bulgarian Opera Bouffe,” by F. 
Hopkinson Sinith (pictures bythe author ; portraits from pho- 
tographs by Karastoyanovy, Sofia); ** In Disguise,’ by Frances 
Louise Bushnell; ** At the Court of the Czar” (in two parte), 
Part L, by George MimMlin Dallas (decorations by George 
Ww harton Edw ards) : **A Heady Maid,” by Louise Morgan 
Sill ; ‘Exhibition of Artists’ Scraps and Sketches,’* by Will- 
iam Lewis Fras@r (with thirty pictures by the exhibitors) ; 
*Old Gus Lawson,’ by Richard Malcolm Johnston (picture 
hy E. W. Kemble) ; ** The Confederate Diplomats and their 
Shirt of Nessis, a chapter of Secret History,”’ by John Bige- 
low; ‘ Pione:+r Mining in Caiifornia,” by E. G. Waite (pic- 
tures by Harry Fenn, A. Castaigne and others, with sugyes- 
tons from paintings by Nahl, and from Punch); ** In Beaver 
Cove,” by Matt Crim ; Topics of the Time : *‘ International 
Copyright Accomplished ;° ‘‘ Lobby Evils and Remedies ;” 
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“The National Conference of Charities and Corrections :” 
““An American Cheap Money Experiment ;"’ Open Letters : 
“ Certain Criticisms of C ertain Tales,”’ by James Lane Allen ; 
“The Negro in Nashville,’ * by C. F. Smith ; * Homeopathy 
and * Expectant Treatment,’ by C. H. Oakes ; * Does Vivi- 
section Help ¥ by Thomas W. Kay, Mary Putnam Jacobi, 
M.D.; Bric-ABrac : ‘ Observations,’ * Friend — Lover,’ 
by M. A. De Vere; “To a Thermometer,” by D. Eil- 
wanger; “Ashes,” by J. C. Miller; “The Mk Indian 
Outrage,” drawn by E. W. Kemble » ** When Youth Mounts,” 
by EK. Singleton ; ** Love’s Young Dream,” by G. D. Liteh 
field ; ** Fame,”’ by C. H. Crandall; ** The Survival of the 
Fittest; by V. F. Boyle. 























Lirpincott’s MaGazine for May these contents 
“Vampires,” by Julien Gordon; * T experiences of a 
Photographer,” by A. Bogardus ; “ Lost Treasures of Liter 
ature,’ by William Shepard ; * Poems,"* by © ce Henry 
Liiders ; ** That Hound o’ Joel ‘Trout’ 8. by M. G. McClei- 
land ; * Absence,”’ by Owen Wister ; ‘ Some Familiar Letters 
by Horace Greeley,’ ILL, edited by Joel Benton ; “A Success- 
ful Woman,” by M. E, W. Sherwood ; * A Blossom from The 
Hague,’ by William E. S. Fales; ** Polly,” by Patience 
Stapleton : ** Aims of University Extension,” by Sydney T 
Skidmore; “By the Sea,” by Clinton Scollard ¢ * What 
Country Girls Can Do,” by Grace H. Dodge ; ** Latent Force,”’ 
by John Worrell Keely ; ** The Personality of the Prince of 
Wales,” by Frank A. Burr; ** The Mouji k," by Julien Gor 
don ; Some Letters to Julien Gordon ;° “John Dickinson,” 
by Anne H. Wharton, ‘Literary Dynamics,’ by Francis 
Howard Williams ; ‘* Maidens Choosing,’ by Frederic M 
Bird ; ** With the Wits’* (illustrated by leading artists), 
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THE ATLANTIC MontTHLY for May, 1801, has these con- 
tents: “The Brazen Android” (in two parts). Part II. 
Wilham Douglas O°Connor ; * A Voyage on the Grand Canal 
of China, Leaves from au Unpublished Journal,” by Richard 
Henry Dana; ** A Native of Wiuby,” by Sarah Orne Jewett ; 
** Capture of Louisbourg by the New England Militia,’* IIT. by 
Francis Parkman ; ** The Ethics of Horse-Keeping,” by H.C. 
Merwin ; ** The Last Bowstrings,” by Edward Lucas White ; 
“Jeremy Belknap,” by George Edward Ellis; ** The House of 
Martha,’ XXIX. XXXIL., by Frank R. Stockton ; ** Modern 
Teaching of Arithmetic,” by Truman Henry Safford ; ** The 
Ideal,’ by Florence Earle Coates ; ** Goethe's Key to Faust; 
second paper : The Tragedy of the First Part, by William P. 
Andrews ; ** Mrs. Kemble’s Letters,’ ** A Syste m of Political 
Science and Constitutional Law,” i 
Studies,” 
Club.” 
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* Gildersleeve’s Essays and 
*Comment on New Books,” ** The Contributors’ 





Litre..’s Living AGE. The numbers of The Living Age 
for the weeks ending April lith and Isth contain ; * Sedg- 
wick’s Life and Letters,’ Quarterly ; ** A Visit to the Grande 
Chartreuse Nineteenth Century ; r Herbert Edwardes at 
Peshawur,”’ and ** The C ontr: ists of English and French L it- 
erature,” Macmillan’s ; ** Some Birds in India,’ Longman’ 8 
“The Seal Islands of Bering Sea.’ Murray's ; ‘Eothen’ 
Kinglake, and Horace Walpole’s Twin Wives,” Vemple Bar; 
“Cost of a London Fog,” Leisure Hour; “ Epitaphs, and 
Biblical Drama in South Staffordshire.’ Cornhill ; Un 
claimed Stocks, Dividends, and Bank Deposits.’ Chambers’s; 
* Our Village Book Club,” Speaker ; with instalments of 
“The Flight of the Shadow,” ** Fight Days,” and “ Made- 
leine’s Story,’ and poetry. The yearly subscription price is 
$8.00. Littell & Co., Boston, are the publishers. 











THE Missionary Review for May has these contents : 
I. Literature of Missions: ‘* Evangelizing the World, etc.” 
by Arthur T. Pierson ; “A Voice from the Field,” by Rev. 


Dr. cestgge 9 ‘Modern Missionary Marvels,’ by L. P. 
Brocke . M.1 * Protestant Missions before Carey,” by 
Rev. D. Eesuneds “One Thousand More Missionaries for 


China,” > Rev. A. P. Happer, D D.; * Student Volunteers’ 
Convention,” by Max W. Moorhead ; ‘* Extracts, ete., from 
Foreign Periodicals, by Rev. ¢ Starbuck; I]. Inter 
national Department; III. Ed ial Notes on Current 
Topics; IV. Monthly Concert; V. General Missionary In 
telligeuce, 









THE CosmMoponitaN for May has these contents: Frontis- 
piece, “Spring ;** ** Cleopatras of the Stage”’ (illustrated), by 
C.E L. Wingate; ‘The Silver Camp of Colorado” (illus- 
trated), by Theodore F. Van Wagenen ; ‘*‘ The Coup de Grace” 
tillustrated), a story by Archibald Forbes ; ** The Comte de 
Paris’ (illustrated), by James Grant Wilson; ‘*The New 
Philadelphia” (illustrated), by Henry C. Walsh; ‘ Spring 
Song” (poem), by Frank Dempster Sherman; ** Kennels and 
Kennel Clubs” (illustrated), by H. M. eee ** New York as 
a Musical Centre” (illustrated), by W. J. Henderson ; ** The 
Elixir of Pain’ (story), by H. H. Boyesen ; “The Flight of 
Joy” (poem, illustrated), by John Vance Cheney ; ‘ Dr. Koch 
and his Lymph” (illustrated), by Julius Weiss; ** Corporal Bil- 
lee™* (illustrated) a story, by Albion W. Toargée ; ** Our Board- 
ing-Houre in Salamanca,’ by Herbert Pierson ; “ Current 
Events,” by Murat Halstead ; ‘Social Problems,” by E. E. 
Hale; **On Certain Recent ‘Books about the Theatre,”’ by 
Brander Matthews, 
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